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THE DISMEMBERMENT OF RUMANIA 


HUNGARY’S TERRITORIAL GAINS 
AFTER the Munich settlement in September 1938 Hungary obtained 
some rectification of her northern frontier with Slovakia and Carpatho- 
Ruthenia. By an award of the “Court of Arbitration” in Vienna on 
Nov. 2, 1938, the representatives of Germany and Italy redrew 
the frontier. Hungary received full satisfaction in the areas to which 
she laid claim on ethnographical grounds, except for the city of Bratis- 
lava, the district of Nitra, and a sector on the Rumanian frontier. Her 
gains, which covered 4,200 sq. miles, with some 900,000 inhabitants of 
whom 700,000 were Magyar, included the towns of UZhorod (Ungrar), 
Kosice, (Kassa), Muka¢éevo (Monkacs), Nové-Zamky (Ersék-ujvar), 
Luéenec (Losoney), and Roznava (Rozsny6). It was pointed out in 
Prague at the time that Magyars were in a minority in KoSice and 
Lu¢enec; they were also in a minority in the Ruthenian towns ceded. 
The annexation of this strip in the north gave Hungary command of the 
communications between Czechoslovakia and Rumania, as the main 
east-west railway now ran through Hungarian territory. The strip of 


| territory ceded varies from about 10 to 40 miles in width. Most of it 


is good agricultural land, representing the most fertile parts of Slovakia 
and Carpatho-Ruthenia. Hungary also gained about half the iron mines 
to the west of KoSice.? 

Immediately after Slovakia declared her independence on March 14, 
1939, and a day before the German occupation of Bohemia and Moravia 
began, Hungary demanded the withdrawal of all Czech troops from 
Carpatho-Ruthenia within 24 hours. The ultimatum was accepted, and 
by March 18 she had occupied the whole area and achieved a common 
frontier with Poland. 

Of the shadowy claims of Hungary to all countries once under the 
Holy Crown the most pressing question, however, was that of Transyl- 
vania and the adjacent areas of the Banat, Outana, and Maremures. 
Rumanians look to Transylvania as the place of refuge where the Latin 
tradition never died and from which their fathers in time descended to 
the plains. In the Universul of Sept. 1, M. Lugoshianu, a former 
Transylvania Minister, declared that Transylvania is the cradle of the 
Rumanian race. “It is there that the first light was kindled, that the 
warm love of our country, the consciousness of our national unity, the 
sentiment of freedom and honour were born. It is the men of Transyl- 


_' For a map of these gains see the Bulletin of November 19th, 1938, vol. xv, 
No, 23, p. 1065. 
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vania who made three revolutions for social justice, national freedom 
and the union of all Rumanians. The graves of our martyrs are there 
in Transylvania, our first libraries, the cradles of our first political 
organization.” 

Hungarians look on the lovely fertile valleys lying within the semi- 
circle of the Carpathian Mountains as the haven where their forefathers 
never came under the complete domination of the Turk, and as the 
fatherland of many of their national heroes. Just because it escaped 
the devastation of the Turkish onslaught, its cities have a long, uninter- 
rupted, and splendid tradition. Moreover, the country is rich in minerals. 
lacking both in Old Rumania and in Hungary, and it is the seat of many 
important industries. Transylvania gained independence in 1538 
and was ruled by her own princes until the Turks withdrew from 
Hungary at the end of the 17th century, and she retained a large degree 
of autonomy until the Hungarian revolution of 1848. There were in the 
country three privileged and ruling ‘nations’, the Magyars, th 
Saxons, and the Székely,? and their powers developed and increased 
when central Hungary fell under Turkish domination. The Rumanians 
or Vlachs, many of them shepherds, continued to filter into the country, 
and gradually became the most numerous group. They were Orthodox, 
whereas the Magyars and Székely were Catholic, Lutheran, or Calvinist, 
and the Saxons Lutherans. The Rumanians were excluded from 
recognition as a “‘nation”’ until 1863, and the recognition then granted 
was abrogated 2 years later. After the Austro-Hungarian Compromise 
of 1867 the Hungarian administration in Transylvania abolished the 
“nations” system of government, and all Hungarian citizens were, 
irrespective of race and religion, declared equal before the law. The 
Rumanian population made steady advance, and began to compete 
with the ruling Magyar class in all kinds of occupations other than 
agriculture and cattle raising. 

The various moves which preceded the transfer after the war of 
Transylvania and the adjacent territories from Hungary to Rumania, 
including the Rumanian occupation of the greater part of Hungary, can- 
not be described here.* The final decision at the Peace Conference was 
based mainly on ethnographical grounds, subject tomuch dispute, though 
the main line of communication through Szatmar and Arad was included 
in Rumania, in spite of large non-Rumanian elements, for the sake o! 
economic unity. 

The minorities questions, outlined above, have been extraordinarily 
complex. Moreover, Transylvania has been resentful at times of over- 
centralization from Bucarest, and her citizens of all races have developed 
a certain Transylvanian patriotism. The extraordinary mixture 0 
nationalities is shown by the census figures of 1930 and by further 
official Rumanian figures provided in 1936 (see page 1147). Bott 
are, of course, criticized by the non-Rumanians as unduly favourable 
to the Rumanians. 


1 For the origin and history of the Transylvanian ‘‘Saxons” see an article in th 


Bulletin of March 9th, 1940. 
2 The Székely were a Magyar military order, established in the Transylvaniat 
Alps to guard the frontier against the Turks. : 
§ For a full account see C. A. Macartney, Hungary and her Successors, 1919-3! 
Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 275-79, and R. W. Seton-Watson, History oj ! 


Roumanians, 1934. 
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Population of Transylvania, and adjoining districts of Banat and 
Crisana-Mavamures, according to Mother Tongue} 
(000’s omitted) 

Transyl- Per Per  Crisana- Per 

Language vania Cent Banat Cent Maramures Cent 

Rumanian 1,876 58.2 521 55.3 840 60.4 
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Hope was entertained at the beginning of 1940 that Hungary, 
although she stood outside the Balkan Entente, and; indeed, had been 

n the whole hostile because she regarded it mainly as a means for 
stabilizing what she regarded as an iniquitous status quo, would post- 
pone her claims on Rumania until the end of the war. This calculation 
was upset by the Russian movement into Bukovina and Bessarabia. 
Ii Rumania were to be dismembered at all, Hungary must have her 
share. The decision was immediately taken to move frontier guards to 
a more advanced position, and Hungary, which had for months past 
been moving more definitely towards the Axis Powers, confidently 
expected that Hitler would support her claims, but Rumanian states- 
men, when they visited Ribbentrop on July 10, and were afterwards 
received by Hitler, did not receive the expected degree of support.* 
The Hungarian Press hopefully reported that settlement would be 
reached with Rumania at a moment when, in fact, Rumanian opposition 
was stiffening. The threat to Transylvania brought about a sudden 
political reconciliation between Dr. Maniu, of the Transylvanian 
Peasant Party, and his political opponents in Bucarest. 

The Rumanians appear to have suggested an exchange of popula- 
tions, with the minimum of territorial revision, while Hungary antici- 
pated large territorial concessions, as far as the line of the Mures (Maros) 
river, running through the heart of Transylvania. A more limited sug- 
gestion for the rectification of the frontier by ceding to Hungary part 
of the plain of the Banat and Crisana, including the towns of Timisoara 
\Temesvar), Arad, Oradea Mare (Nagy Varad), and Sata Mare (Szatmar 
Németi), would have done something to lessen the Magyar minority, 
but the four last of these places depend for their wealth on the Transyl- 
vanian hinterland. Nor would it bring the large Székler population 
in south-eastern Transylvania—the counties of Udvarhely (Oddérhei) 
Usik (Ciuc), and Haromsyék (Trei Scaune)—away from Rumanian 
tule. In conversations which were begun at Budapest early in August 
itappears to have been suggested that Rumania should cede sufficient 

‘Source: Buletinul Demograficale Romaniei, 1936, Nos. 3 and 6, cited by 
Macartney in Hungary and her Successors, 1919-37, p. 253. 

*The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, said M. Gigurtu in an Official 
statement issued on August 9th, “‘were asked at Salzburg to make terms with 


Hungary and Bulgaria. We expressed our willingness, but ... we could not 
accept that our sacrifices should involve the cession of any Rumanian population” 
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territory on the frontier, presumably in the Crisana areas just indicated 
to accommodate the Széklers, and that Rumanians should be with. 
drawn. Any suggestions of an exchange of populations, without any 
changes in frontier, evidently presented great difficulties, because the 
Rumanians in Hungary were not more than 80,000 and probably less, 
whereas there were some 1} million Magyars in Rumania. 

In the event Rumania had no say in the decision dictated by the 
Axis Powers in the “‘arbitration’’ award given at Vienna last week 
(for the result of the meeting see the Chronology, below), and 
accepted perforce by the Rumanian Government in the face of strong 
protest from Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia. Hungary secures 
an accession of territory of 16,000 sq. miles, with a population of about 
24 million. The new frontier is not yet delimited, but an official state- 
ment issued in Vienna described it as running from a point south-west 
of Nagyszalontaj north-eastward and eastward south of the Oradea- 
Cluj railway. After passing Cluj the line runs southward, and then 
eastward to a point north of Brasov and then along the line of the 
Carpathian watershed, and northward on the line of the pre-war borde: 
with Moldavia to the new Soviet-Rumanian frontier. 

The decision gives to Hungary some 14 million Rumanians, who are 
to have the option of acquiring Hungarian nationality or leaving the 
country within six months, and some large groups of “‘Saxons’’, in 
addition to the Magyar inhabitants. The Saxons and other German 
minorities are to have special privileges, including the right to maintain 
close contact with the German Reich. Rumania ses important railway 
connections, the city of Cluj (120,000 people), with its Rumanian 
university, of which Rumanians are justifiably proud, Sata Mare (70,000), 
and Oradea Mare (100,000), together with the Székler counties. The 
new Hungarian border is 70 miles distant from the new Russian 
Bessarabian frontier, and it is reported that many Moldavians in the 
intervening country are moving southwards towards Bucarest. Further, 
the new frontier is only 50 miles distant from the oil-wells of Ploesti 
Assurances from the Axis Powers, for what they are worth, are given 
for the maintenance of the new frontiers, and it is conjectured that ther 
may have been some demand from Moscow that the oil-wells shall 
remain in Rumanian hands. For the time being, at all events, the high- 
lands of the Transylvanian Alps remain as a barrier between Hungary 
and the oil-wells, but with her other losses of Bessarabia and northern 
Bukovina to the U.S.S.R., and of southern Dobruja to Bulgaria 
Rumania is brought back within an area of about the same size : in 
1914. M. B. 


THE ECONOMIC PROSPECTS OF LATIN 
AMERICA 


1. THE LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMY 
THE twenty republics of Latin America have a combined area of 20} 
million square kilometres—greater than that of the North American 
continent, and nearly as great as that of the U.S.S.R. Their total 
population at the end of 1937 was estimated at 124,549,000, nearly as 
large as that of the United States. In climate, the area provides a vas! 
variety of types—one of the biggest areas of tropical forest in the 
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world, semi-tropical regions, large stretches of grass and cornland, a 
coastal area with a true ““Mediterranean”’ climate, besides desert and 
mountain country. There are also rich mineral resources: precious and 
semi-precious metals which have been worked for centuries, petroleum, 
coal, iron, manganese, copper, tin, and platinum. Natural lines of 
communication are provided by the great river systems of the Parana, 
Amazon, and Orinoco basins. When it is appreciated that this region 
is, of all the parts of the world of comparable natural richness, the least 
directly under the control or protection of a Great Power, and that it 
has not itself produced any State claiming the first rank, it is easy to 
see why it offers great temptations to adventurous Great Powers which 
may consider that they have some chance of establishing spheres of 
influence there. 

To be contrasted with its natural wealth is the area’s actual economic 
development. South America ranks high as a primary producer, with 
87 per cent of the world’s coffee output, 29 per cent of its cocoa, 24 per 
cent of its sugar, 20 per cent of its copper, and 15 per cent of its 
petroleum and wool. The total national income (though only the 
roughest estimate is possible) is probably about the same as that of the 
US.S.R. and rather greater than that of British India. Yet only a 
very small proportion of its total population have succeeded in attaining 
a per capita productivity comparable with that in the British Dominions 

other “‘new countries’; Argentina, with a population of 124 million, 
alone achieves this, while Uruguay, with 2 million people, achieves a 
standard probably similar to that in France, Germany, or Denmark, 
and Chile, with 4} million, a somewhat lower one; Brazil, with 43 
million, probably compares in productivity per head with Czecho- 
slovakia, and the rest of the region (though there are, no doubt, 
great variations), with the overcrowded peasant countries of South- 
Eastern Europe. 

It is interesting to speculate on the reasons for this inequality, and 
(compared with the United States, for instance) this comparative 
slowness of development. Climate has, of course, much to do with it. 
The temperate countries of the south do achieve European levels of 
productivity, and it must be remembered that no tropical country in 
the world has yet achieved so high a standard. Moreover, tropical 
diseases made much of tropical Latin America virtually uninhabitable 
for white men till recently, and even then the opening up of these 
countries remained difficult. At the same time, it is clear that the reason 
lor the poverty of tropical countries (such as British India) is often 
over-population, and very little of Latin America can be said to suffer 
in this way. Under-population, indeed, seems to lie behind the under- 
development of large areas, particularly of tropical highland or of 
semi-tropical country in, for instance, Brazil. The lateness of develop- 
ment in such regions has been due partly to political insecurity, in 
which respect the whole of Latin America has compared unfavourably 
with North America, so that the latter absorbed the main stream of 
European settlers by preference. Such an episode as the foundation of 
the East Indian rubber plantations with seeds smuggled out of Brazil 
illustrates the lag of Latin American development. 

The striking lack of secondary industry is, however, another matter. 
The poorness of the coal supply provides, no doubt, a substantial 
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reason for it. The great movement of the terms of trade against 
primary production and in favour of industry in the last sixty, and 
particularly the last thirty years (a movement which the present war, 
with its destruction or diversion of industrial capacity may drive 
further), is likely, however, unless it is drastically reversed, to set up an 
urge towards industrialization in this as in other primary producing 
areas. 


2. LATIN AMERICA AS AN EXPORTING AREA 

The total exports of the Latin American republics amounted in 1937, 
the last boom year, to some £500 million, of which not much more than 
10 per cent went to other countries in the area. What order of de- 
pendence upon exports this indicates may be seen by comparing 1937 
total exports with national incomes (quoted or estimated from Mr. 
Colin Clark’s data relating mostly to the years 1925-34) for the main 
primary producing areas, as follows: 


Annual average 
National Incomes Exports as a 
1925-34 Exports 1937 % of income 
British Dominions £1,800 million £500 million 28 
India, Burma, China, 
Malaya, Fr. Indo- 
China, Netherlands 
E. Indies £8,500 million £510 million 6 
U.S.S.R. £3,500 million £67 million 2 


Africa (excl. Union of 
S. Africa) £2,100 million £207 million 10 
Latin America £3,500 million £500 million 14 


Rough and conjectural though some of these figures are, it is certainly 
legitimate to conclude from them that Latin America is more dependent 
upon exports for its livelihood than any other of the great primary pro- 
ducing areas outside the British Dominions. 

What does this dependence upon primary exports mean for the 
national economy of a country? In the first place, it is true, of course, 
that exports of primary commodities as a whole are not liable to fluc- 
tuate greatly in volume; food purchases, in particular, are not as 
sensitive’to changes in income as are purchases of manufactured goods. 
On the other hand, it follows from this that it takes very large varia- 
tions in the price of foodstuffs and raw materials to bring about even 
small changes in the amounts of them which can be sold. Furthermore, 
in agriculture especially the output of the product is subject to great 
variations not under human control, so that it is not possible to sell 
the whole of each year’s crop (which may be large or small according to 
weather conditions) without great variations in price from year to year. 
To make this variation greater, farmers (unlike industrialists who can 
generally save expense by cutting down the scale of their operations in 
case of a price fall) are often impelled by such a fall to increase their 
output with a view to maintaining their income—an expedient which 
would serve an individual well if only he adopted it, bat which has 4 
disastrous effect upon prices if all do it simultaneously. The position 
with regard to mineral raw materials is not so unstable in these respects 
as that with regard to agricultural products, but the greater part of ti 
Latin American income depends upon agriculture, not on mining. 
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lo illustrate the instability of income from agricultural products sold 
in the world market it may be noted ‘that, according to the researches 
of the late Professor Henry Schultz,' falls of 1 per cent in the prices of 
sugar, Wheat, and maize would, ceteris paribus, stimulate increases of 
only 0.3 per cent, 0.2 per cent, and 0.6 per cent respectively in the 
quantities sold, thus bringing about actual decreases (of about 0.7 per 
cent, 0.8 per cent, and 0.4 per cent respectively in the farmers’ total 
receipts. It is not surprising, therefore, that, between 1929 and 1933, 
the fall in world purchasing power, though it did not reduce world pro- 
duction of foodstuffs at all (and the amount of them exported by only 
17 per cent), reduced their sterling price by 33 per cent, and the amount 
{ manufactured goods which total world exports of them would buy 
by 32 per cent. The total sterling value of Latin American exports was 
reduced by well over 40 per cent in these years, and the amount of 
manufactured goods which they would purchase by nearly 30 per cent.’ 

It must not be thought, however, that loss of power to purchase 
imports is the only result of agricultural depression on primary pro- 
ducing countries; if it were, the effect upon their national incomes 
would not be very great (a loss of half its foreign purchasing power 
would, in itself, reduce Latin American national income by perhaps 
7 per cent). Income received from exports stimulates other activity 
within the country, since workers and profit-receivers in the exporting 
trades normally spend their incomes partly on home-produced goods 
and services, and the suppliers of these goods and services spend part 
of their incomes in turn on similar things. It has been calculated that a 
change in exports in those countries for which data are available 
(including some primary producing countries) produces, ceteris paribus, 
a change two or three times as great in the national income. The in- 
comes of those countries which depend to any great extent upon exports 
of primary products, therefore, are to a very serious extent at the mercy 
both of changes in purchasing power in their markets, and of the 
variations which are very liable to occur in world outputs of the ex- 
ported commodities, especially where these are agricultural. 

These circumstances make it a matter of special concern to Latin 
American countries that demand for their exports should be maintained 
both during and after the war. 


3. INVESTMENTS AND THE TERMS OF TRADE 

The trade position of the Latin American countries has depended in 
the past, and will depend in the future, largely upon both current and 
past borrowing from abroad. In the 19th century, much capital, 
very largely British, was invested in the region, a great part of it 
inrailways. The result was that South American countries were enabled 
to import capital goods and other manufactures far in advance of their 
exports until the accumulated interest bill eventually exceeded the 
opposing flow of new borrowing, and exports had to exceed imports 
to pay the difference, as well as to pay for the net services of foreign 
shipping, etc., which the areas received. After 1918, borrowing was 
resumed, mostly from the United States, and a large volume of imports 
Was again financed in this way for which, in view of interest and shipping 


‘The Theory and Measurement of Demand. 
* League of Nations, Review of World Trade and Production and Prices. 
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payments, the exports which the circumstances made possible would 
not have paid. It appears that a considerable part of this borrowing was 
for developments which were not justified even at the time, such as 
armaments and superfluous railway developments, and that a great 
deal more of it was ill-directed in view of the rapid fall of the prices of 
the products in which the interest would eventually have to be paid 
relative to those of the goods which were being bought for the purposes 
of the investments and those which would have to be bought in the 
future to maintain them. 

This fall in the price of primary products relative to manufactured 
goods has been nearly continuous for the past sixty years, but especially 
rapid in the last twenty. In the years before 1929 it was arrested to 
some extent by the restriction schemes which were applied to several 
important commodities in which Latin America is_ particularly 
interested. The Brazilian coffee scheme, which broke down in 1929 
after having stimulated over-development both in that country and 
elsewhere, the copper scheme, the tin scheme, and the United States 
and Canadian wheat schemes all played their part in this, and led toa 
masking of the true relations between the equilibrium prices of primary 
products and manufactures until the equilibrium had been seriously 
disturbed. The new restriction schemes which were started to raise the 
prices of many of these commodities subsequently have at least the 
merit of being based on general restriction of production, so that they 
are not so likely as their predecessors to break down through having 
too narrow a scope or through failing to distinguish between temporary 
and permanent tendencies to increased production. The new restriction 
schemes, however, are, from their very nature, bound to set limits to 
new development and new investment connected with the production 
of the present staple export commodities. 

The present position with regard to foreign investments is not readily 
ascertainable; the 193) position, however, can be stated fairly accurately:! 


Gross Foreign Capital Interest and Dividends 
Country (£ million) (£ million) 


Argentine 640 
Brazil 520 
Cuba 295 
Chile 250 
Peru 115 
Colombia 85 
Venezuela 80 
Uruguay 60 
Bolivia 35 
Mexico and Central America 300 


Total 2,370 


Of the total foreign capital invested, about £828 million were British 
and £1080 million from the United States, so that these two countries 
owned 80 per cent of the total between them. About £100 million of 
the British, and {339 million of the United States’ investments were 
made between 1924 and 1929. After that, interest payments shrank, 
but in spite of this and of the smaller payments which had to be made 

1 Royal Institute of International Affairs: The Future of International Invest 
ment, 1937. 
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for shipping services, etc., the cessation of new borrowing and the 
substantial amount of repayment demanded compelled Latin American 
countries to increase their active balance of trade in the depression 
years when they could least afford to do so. This active balance had 
shrunk by 1937 to about £84 million—£13 million less than in 1929— 
largely owing to continued defaults on many foreign owned securities 
and to the repayments which had taken place. New borrowing had not 
been resumed on anything like the old scale. 

It seems plain from the above that, not only has foreign investment 
in Latin America come to a halt owing to the unfortunate or unwise 
direction of it in the last fifteen years, but that the direction which 
it will have to take if it is resumed will be a new one; expansion of the 
staple industries of the past is going to be strictly limited by control 
schemes of various kinds. If no new investment opportunities are found, 
the trade balance of Latin America will in the future resemble that of 
1937 rather than that of 1928 or of 1913, with the difference that the 
interest and dividend bill will be smaller owing to repayment of British 
investments to pay for imports during the war. A. J.B. 

This article will be concluded in the next issue with an examination of 
Latin America’s markets, and of proposals made in the United States for 
meeting the problems concerned. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT ON 
AUGUST 20 


MR. CHURCHILL, in a survey in Parliament of the first year of the 
war, contrasted it with the war of 1914-18. The latter was a war of men 
and shells; the present ‘‘a conflict of strategy, of organization, of tech- 
nical apparatus, of science, mechanics, and morale’. Casualties were 
much fewer; 92,000 in the last twelve months as compared with 
335,000 in 1914-15. Yet the consequences to the belligerents had been 
even more deadly. Great countries with powerful armies had been 
dashed out of coherent existence. France had succumbed, after material 
losses infinitely less than those which she had sustained with fortitude 
in the last war. 

Another difference was that in the present war the whole population, 
and not merely the armies, were engaged. ‘‘The fronts are everywhere. 
The trenches are dug in the towns and streets. Every village is fortified. 
Every road is barred; the front line runs through the factories.’’ This 
kind of war should be well suited to the British nation, because they 
were completely united, and had entered the war with their eyes open, 
“and because we have been nurtured in freedom and individual 
responsibility, and are the products, not of totalitarian uniformity, but 
of tolerance and variety’’. 

Since the Germans had driven out the Jews and lowered their 
technical standards, British science was ahead of theirs. “Our geo- 
graphical position, the command of the sea, and the friendship of the 
United States enable us to draw resources from the whole world and to 
manufacture weapons of war of every kind, but especially of the super- 
fine kinds.”’ 

Dealing with future prospects, Mr. Churchill said: “Our offensive 
springs are being slowly compressed, and we must resolutely and 
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methodically prepare ourselves for the campaigns of 1941 and 1942.” 
Britain must not grudge those years, since she had the honour to be the 
sole champion of the liberties of all Europe. She would not necessarily 
confine herself to defending herself and her possessions. “Many oppor- 
tunities may lie open to amphibious power,” and it was necessary to 
show the enemy that Britain could strike heavy and unexpected blows, 
“The road to victory may not be so long as we expect’’, he said, but 
long or short, it would be pursued to the end. 

It was intended, continued Mr. Churchill, to maintain a strict 
blockade, not only of Germany and Italy, but of the occupied countries, 
It was impossible to prolong the agony of Europe by allowing food to 
reach the Nazis, ‘‘or to allow food to go in to the subjugated peoples, 
which certainly would be pillaged off them by their Nazi conquerors”, 
He regretted to have to refuse the requests, made from the highest 
motives, that food should be allowed to pass the blockade for the relief 
of these populations. The Germans had, however, stated that they had 
themselves taken steps to feed these populations. The countries in 
question were in many cases substantial food producers, and the harvest 
was about to be gathered in. The only agéncies which could create 
famine in Europe in the coming winter would be German exactions or 
German failure to distribute available supplies. It must also be re- 
membered that many foods were used for the manufacture of war 
material. Imported food would certainly be used in this way. ‘“‘Let 
Hitler bear his responsibilities to the full, and let the peoples of Europe 
who groan beneath his yoke aid in every way the coming of the day 
when that yoke will be broken. Meanwhile, we can and we will arrange 
in advance for the speedy entry of food into any part of the enslaved 
area, when this part has been wholly cleared of German forces, and has 
genuinely regained its freedom.’’ Food reserves would be built up all 
over the world so that the peoples of Europe, including the German and 
Austrian peoples, might know that the shattering of the Nazi power 
would bring them immediate food, freedom, and peace. 

Mr. Churchill then rapidly surveyed the disasters which had occurred 
since his Government came into power three months earlier. It could 
never have been foreseen that after such disasters Britain should still be 
standing erect, and should actually be stronger than ever before. He 
went on to review the factors favourable to Britain. The nation was 
even more united and resolved than before. The country had been 
fortified. The British armies had been rearmed. An immense mass 0! 
munitions had been ferried across the Atlantic without the loss of a 
gun or a round. British factories were working as never before. The 
whole British Army was at home; more than 2,000,000 men wer 
armed, and three-quarters were in regular military formations. ‘The 
whole island bristles against invaders, from the sea or from the air.” 
The stronger the Army at home, the larger must be the invading force; 
this would make it easier for the Navy to intercept and destroy it, and 
harder to keep the invading force supplied, if it succeeded in landing. 

The Navy was far stronger than at the beginning of the war. The 
new construction was now becoming available. ‘“‘We hope our friends 
across the ocean will send us a timely reinforcement to bridge the gap 
between the peace flotillas of 1939 and the war flotillas of 1941.’’ This 
was possible, for the sea was open; the U-boats were contained; the 
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magnetic mine was mastered. The merchant tonnage under the British 
flag was larger than when the war began, and Britain had under her 
control at least 4 million tons of shipping from the captive countries. 
Stocks of food were more abundant than in peace time, and a large pro- 
cramme of food production was on foot. He did not say this in a spirit 
of complacency, but to provide the nation with solid grounds for 
confidence, and to kindle hope in millions of despairing people in 
Europe and beyond. 

Mr. Churchill next dealt with the great air battle now in progress over 
England. The enemy had staked so much on this that he was certain 
to increase his efforts. But British fighter aircraft inflicted even heavier 
proportionate losses on the enemy than at Dunkirk. A great system of 
salvage, directed by the Ministry of Aircraft Production, ensured the 
rapid repair of damaged machines and the best use of spare parts. 
Although the German air force was still much larger than the British, 
the astounding increase in aircraft production achieved by Lord 
Beaverbrook was such that new production largely exceeded that of the 
enemy. American production was just beginning to flow in, British 
strength in bombers and fighters was now greater than ever before, and 
he hoped to achieve, first parity, and then superiority in the air. 

He then paid a warm tribute to the skill and courage of British 
airmen, declaring that, ‘“Never in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few’’. This applied both to fighters and 
bombers. The bombing of military industries and communications in 
Germany and of air bases “may in another year attain dimensions 
hitherto undreamed of’’, and “‘affords one at least of the most certain, if 
not the shortest of all the roads to victory”’. 

Turning to the Mediterranean situation, he emphasized the diffi- 
culties caused by the defection of France. If the French Empire had 
continued the struggle, it might have advanced with the British 
Empire to the rescue of the French motherland. Other countries which 
had been overrun by Germany were still continuing the fight. The 
Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, Dutch, and Belgians who were still in the 
field were recognized by Great Britain and by the United States as the 
sole lawful representatives of their respective States. France’s failure to 
continue the struggle was due to “‘the men of Vichy’’ and not to the 
French nation, for whom the British had profound sympathy. General 
de Gaulle and his Free Frenchmen had been condemned to death by the 
men of Vichy, but the day would come when they would be honoured as 
the liberators of France. 

The British withdrawal from Somaliland was due to the French 
defection. The small British forces there had been attacked by nearly 
two Italian divisions, and it had been thought right to withdraw them, 
virtually intact, for action elsewhere. Far larger operations were no 
doubt impending in the Middle East. The British had large armies and 
the means of reinforcing them, and complete sea command of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

He did not think it possible at present to state the British peace aims 
more fully than had been done in the declaration made in the autumn. 
Since then Britain had made common cause with Norway, Holland, 
and Belgium, had recognized Dr. Benes’ Czech Government, and had 
told General de Gaulle that success would mean the restoration of 
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France. It was impossible yet to speculate about the future shape of 
Europe. ‘‘The right to guide the course of world history is the noblest 
prize of victory. We are:still toiling up the hill, we have not yet 
reached the crest-line of it, we cannot survey the landscape or even 
imagine what its condition will be when that longed-for morning comes, 
The task which lies before us immediately is at once more practical, 
more simple, and more stern. I hope—indeed I pray—that we shall] 
not be found unworthy of our victory if after toil and tribulation it 
is granted to us. For the rest, we have to gain the victory. That is 
our task.”’ 

Turning to the Western Hemisphere Mr. Churchill said: “Some 
months ago we came to the conclusion that the interests of the United 
States and of the British Empire both required that the United 
States should have facilities for the naval and air defence of the 
Western Hemisphere against the attack of a Nazi power which might 
have acquired temporary but lengthy control of a large part of Western 
Europe and its formidable resources. We had therefore decided 
spontaneously, and without being asked or offered any inducement, 
to inform the Government of the United States that we would be glad 
to place such defence facilities at their disposal by leasing suitable 
sites in our Transatlantic possessions for their greater security against 
the unmeasured dangers of the future. The principle of association of 
interests for common purposes between Great Britain and the United 
States had developed even before the war. Various agreements had 
been reached about certain small islands in the Pacific Ocean which 
had become important as air fuelling points. Inall this line of thought we 
found ourselves in very close harmony with the Government of Canada.” 

Anxiety was also felt in the United States about the defence of their 
Atlantic seaboard, and President Roosevelt had made it clear that he 
would like to discuss with Great Britain, Canada, and Newfoundland 
the development of American naval and air facilities in Newfoundland 
and the West Indies. There was of course no question of any trans- 
ference of sovereignty or of any action against the wishes of the Colonies 
concerned; but the Government was entirely willing to accord defence 
facilities to the United States on a ninety-nine years’ leasehold basis. 

Mr. Churchill concluded as follows: ‘Undoubtedly this process 
means that these two great organizations of the English-speaking 
democracies, the British Empire and the United States, will have to 
be somewhat mixed up together in some of their affairs for mutual] and 
general advantage. For my own part, looking out upon the future, 
I do not view the process with any misgivings. I could not stop it if 
I wished; no one can stop it. Like the Mississippi, it just keeps rolling 
along. Let it roll. Let it roll on full flood, inexorable, irresistible, 
benignant, to broader lands and better days.”’ 


Erratum 
ITALIAN EAST AFRICA 
In the Bulletin of August 24, on page 1068, second paragraph, 
line 7, for Blue Nile read White Nile. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. Against Germany 


August 20 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night enemy aircraft 
had operated, for the most part singly, over widespread areas of England, 
South Wales, and Scotland, and property was damaged in towns in 
the Midlands, the north-east, and the south-west. Most of the bombs 
fell in rural areas, but some fatal casualties were caused. 

Air activity over England during the morning was slight, but bombs 
were dropped in towns in Essex and South Wales and on a Welsh port, 
causing casualties, a few of which were fatal. In the afternoon the 
south-east coast was raided, apparently to bomb a south coast aero- 
drome, but very few of the aircraft penetrated the defences. No 
damage was done. Four enemy machines were shot down. A later 
communiqué stated that 4 more of the enemy were shot down, one of 
them by a Polish squadron of the R.A.F. 

During the evening low-dive attacks were made on two south-west 
towns, causing many casualties. 

Operations over Germany included daylight reconnaissances the 
previous day over Holland and the North Sea and the bombing of the 
flushing aerodrome and positions near Amsterdam. During the night 
30 aerodromes were attacked; also Kiel harbour, the oil refinery at 
Hanover, the power station at Zschornewitz, and many key points in 
the Ruhr and North-West Germany, including Salzbergen, Ostermoor, 
the Dortmund-Ems and the Weser-Elbe canals, Bremen, Hamm, 
Wunstorf, and Geseke. The oil stores and refineries at Bordeaux, and 
the aerodromes at Villacoublay, St. Inglevert, St. Omer, Lanvéoc, 
Brest, Briey, Orleans, Lisieux, Rennes, in France; and at Leeuwarden, 
Soesterburg, Jagel, Buispayas, Ostend, Montebourg, Diepholz, and 
Evere were also bombed and many fires started. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking by U-boat of the British 
steamer Ampleforth, and air attacks on factories, aerodromes, and 
camps in Sussex, Norfolk, Oxfordshire, and elsewhere. In the night 
aerodromes in southern England and harbour works on the south and 
south-west coats were bombed. It was also claimed that in British 
raids on Germany bombs fell on residential quarters and on open 
ground and several civilians were killed or injured. 


August 21 

The Air Ministry reported a series of attacks by single or small 
groups of aircraft, some of which reached far inland in attempts to 
bomb R.A.F. aerodromes. Only one was hit, and the damage done 
Was not serious. Towns in the south and east and in the Midlands were 
bombed, and in one residential area a machine-gun attack was made. 
Two machines which bombed a town in Lincolnshire were brought 
down. In one south-east town an aerial torpedo demolished 8 cottages 
and killed several people, in a residential area in a south-west coast town 
bombs did damage to property, and in a Midland city some fatal 
casualties were caused. 

Adverse weather prevented raids over Germany the previous night, 
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but during the day enemy aerodromes in France were bombed, and an 
attack was made on 2 enemy destroyers in the North Sea, damaging 
one. There were no British losses. 

The German communiqué claimed successful attacks on a munitions 
factory near Aldeburgh, a railway junction near Southwold, and the 
harbour at Yarmouth; also on aerodromes near Cambridge, East- 
church, Manston, and Deal. Works at Exeter, Lowestoft, and Chelms- 
ford were bombed, and dock works at Faversham, Barry, and Pem- 
broke damaged. Off north Ireland a merchantman was sunk. There 
were no British raids on Germany, but some machines penetrated 
into France and Holland. 


August 22 

The Air Ministry announced early in the morning that enemy 
activity continued the previous evening, but few of the aircraft ven- 
tured beyond the coast. Aerodromes were attacked, but only light 
damage was reported. In a Yorkshire town and a residential district 
on the south coast damage was done to property and some fatal 
casualties caused. Thirteen enemy machines were destroyed the 
previous day, and one British fighter was lost, but the pilot was safe. 

In operations against Germany a Coastal Command machine 
attacked 2 German destroyers in the North Sea, and then shot down one 
of 7 enemy fighters which were escorting them, reaching home safely 
though damaged. 

A later Admiralty and Air Ministry communiqué stated that during 
the day a convoy near the Straits of Dover was shelled by heavy guns 
on the French coast. Escorting warships laid smoke screens, and no 
ship was hit or damaged. A subsequent attack by aircraft, one of which 
was shot down, also caused no damage or casualties. Another com- 
munigué reported that a few enemy aircraft, generally operating singly, 
crossed the coast during the day, but no bombs were dropped on land. 
Four were shot down, and 2 British fighters were lost, but the pilot of 
one was safe. In the evening larger raids were made on the south- 
east coast, but several enemy machines were quickly shot down and 
the attacks were not pressed home. 

Operations against Germany included attacks the previous night 
on the Brabag refineries at Magdeburg, the Deurag installations at 
Hanover, the aerodromes at Quakenbriick and on Texel island, a tunnel 
near Verden, and railway centres in the Ruhr and Rhineland. Among 
aerodromes bombed in France and Holland were Abbeville (twice), 
Caen, Rennes, and De Kooy. Many large fires were seen to break out at 
several of these places. One British machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on 15 aerodromes the 
previous day, and hits on industrial works at Skegness, Yarmouth, 
Whitby, Coventry, Bournemouth, and Bridlington. In an attack ona 
convoy off the British coast it claimed that a merchantman was 
heavily damaged by bombs. In the night aircraft works in south-east 
London and arms works near Brighton were bombed. 


August 23 
The Air Ministry announced that bombing attacks were made by 
aircraft operating singly over several parts of England and Scotland, 
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and on places in the Midlands, and in one eastern district indiscriminate 
machine-gun attacks were made. No fatal casualties were caused. 
In a village on the south-east coast and in a neighbouring town bombs 
were dropped, damaging property, and 2 people were killed. Ina north- 
east coast town a large store was wrecked. In the London area isolated 
aircraft tried to penetrate the outer defences and dropped bombs 
damaging 2 cinemas, a bank, and several houses. The enemy machines 
brought down the previous day totalled 10. 

The War Office and Air Ministry announced early in the morning 
that enemy artillery had shelled the Dover area the previous evening, 
damaging buildings and causing a number of casualties. British air- 

raft soon afterwards attacked the enemy gun positions near Calais in 
force, bombing also battery positions near Audembert and St. Ingle- 
vert. A later communiqué stated that the attack was maintained for 
several hours; also that targets in Germany were bombed, including 
the synthetic oil plant at Bottrop, the aircraft factory at Frankfurt, the 
power station at Knapsack, an explosives factory at Griesh¢im, the 
docks at Duisburg, railway junctions at Mannheim and Coblenz, and 
yards at Hamm and Soest. Among 22 aerodromes bombed were those 
at Lanvéoc, Vannes, St. Brieuc, Caen, Lisieux, Deauville, Tours, 
Orleans, Chateauroux, and Dinard, and the Dutch seaplane base at De 
Mok. 

The German communiqué claimed that in attacks on convoys the 
previous day 4 merchantmen were hit, and that ‘“‘a number of air 
fights, successful for our fighter aircraft, developed in the south-east of 
England’. Aerodromes in Wales and Cornwall were bombed in the 
night, also an aircraft factory at Reading, and engine works at Rochester. 
British aircraft dropped bombs in Western Germany “without any 
special effect”. One house was destroyed and some civilians injured. 


August 24 

The Ministry of Home Security announced early in the morning that 
bombs were dropped the previous evening on a small town near the 
Hampshire coast and in the Isle of Wight. Some persons were killed. 
During the morning mass attacks were made on places in south-east 
and south England, and particularly at Ramsgate, Dover, and Ports- 
mouth. Considerable damage was done to property, and at Ramsgate 
firemen dealing with a fire at the gasworks were machine-gunned. 
Dover was also shelled from the French coast, but there was only one 
fatal casualty. British naval guns ashore replied. 

Twice during the day enemy bombers attempted to penetrate 
London’s defences, but were driven back. Bombs were dropped in the 
eastern outskirts in the second attack, but nearly all fell in fields. 
During the evening some bombs fell on central London, and one large 
lire was started in the City. There were very few casualties. Altogether 
50 German aircraft were destroyed during the day. Nineteen British 
machines were lost, but the pilots of 12 were saved. 

The naval trawler Arche Trapper shot down 2 enemy aircraft, and 
damaged 2 others which attacked her with machine guns. 

Operations against Germany during the night included attacks on 
aerodromes at Villacoublay, Vannes, St. Brieuc, Rennes, Dinard, 
Lanvéoc, Poulmic, Giupavas, Caen, Lisieux, St. Omer, Merville, 
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Orleans, and Glisy. Gun emplacements near Cap Gris Nes, and harbour 
works at Dieppe were also effectively bombed. Three machines failed 
to return. 

The German communiqué announced the sinking of the Turakina in 
Australian waters, and the torpedoing by U-boat of the Severn Leigh 
and Brookwood. Day and night air raids had been carried out over the 
whole of southern and central England, and munitions factories at 
Banbury were bombed; also, in the night, Bristol, Avonmouth, 
Devonport, and Great Yarmouth harbours, and an aerodrome at 
Cambridge. Enemy bombs were dropped over Western Germany, 
but without any noteworthy effect. 


August 25 

During the day bombs were dropped on the Scilly Isles, causing one 
fatal casualty, and in South Wales, where no damage was reported and 
only orle casualty. Later in the day the enemy made an attempt in force 
to cross the Dorset coast, but was driven off after having dropped 
some bombs. Attacks were also made during the day against the 
south-east and south-west coasts. The total enemy aircraft destroyed 
during the day was 54, and 13 British ’planes and 10 pilots were lost. 

An Air Ministry communiqué stated that during the night the 
R.A.F. attacked military objectives in South-West Germany, and 
aerodromes in France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, including 
Plouescat, Dinard, Le Crotoy, Vierzon, Flushing, Haarlem, and 
Darmstadt. At Stuttgart the Daimler-Benz plant was heavily bombed 
and the main group of buildings set ablaze. Hits were also scored on 
the Oppau-Farbenindustrie nitrogen plant at Ludwigshafen, when 
heavy explosions were caused. Fires broke out after attacks on the 
synthetic oil plant at Frankfurt-am-Main and the electric power 
station at Knapsack. Owing to thick cloud some of the pilots engaged 
failed to locate their primary targets and bombed alternative objectives, 
among them a railway junction and wharf at Neheim, south-east of 
Dortmund, and aerodromes at Darmstadt and Sarreguemines. The 
German long-range gun positions round Cap Gris Nez were also 
attacked. Two aircraft failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the minesweeping trawler 
Resparko, sunk as the result of enemy air attack. There was no loss o! 
life. 

A German communiqué stated that during the night considerable 
damage was done to harbour installations at Bristol, the oil depot at 
Thames Haven, and to various aircraft factories at Derby, Birming- 
ham, Kingston, and Rochester. The communiqué also claimed that 
British losses for the day were 64 aircraft, while 20 German aircraft 
were missing. A U-boat sank a British destroyer of the Viscount 
class and a merchant ship of 7,000 tons in a convoy. The German 
communiqué further stated that during the night British aircraft 
dropped bombs in open fields in North-West and South-West Germany, 
and on the residential quarters of two South-West German towns 
Several houses were hit, two civilians killed and two injured. At 
another place buildings in which there were quarters for prisoners 0! 
war were destroyed and eight of the prisoners injured. 
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(An authoritative comment made in London on this bulletin pointed 
out the worthlessness of the German claims with regard to the destruc- 
tion of English ports, aerodromes, etc., and recalled the comment of 
an American observer, who recently visited one of the places claimed 
to have been destroyed, to the effect that he had not been there during 
the raid, but if the place had been blown off the map, it had bounced 
back again pretty quickly.) 


August 26 

During the night widespread enemy bombing attacks were made 
1 the south of England and the Midlands, and bombs were dropped at 
a few places in north-east England, Scotland, and on the outskirts 
of the London area, causing fires and damage to property. The total 
number of casualties was small, although a few were fatal. A force of 
enemy bombers also attacked the south-east coast about midday; 
bombs were dropped in Folkestone, where buildings in the centre of 
the town were hit and a small number of casualties caused. A balloon 
barrage at Dover was also attacked. In the afternoon a large number 
of enemy aircraft entered the Thames Estuary and approached 
London, dropping bombs in Essex, which caused little damage and 
few casualties. Later an attack was made on the Portsmouth area, but 
met with no success. A small number of casualties, some fatal, were 
caused during the day by bombs dropped in several country districts 
in the course of isolated enemy attacks, and bombs were also dropped 
in the Scilly Isles, where no casualties were caused. During the day’s 
action 47 enemy machines were destroyed. Fifteen R.A.F. machines 
were lost, and 4 pilots and 2 air-gunners lost their lives. 

An Air Ministry communiqué reported that R.A.F. bombers attacked 
a number of aerodromes in Northern France, supply depdéts at Cologne 
and Schwerte, the docks at Bremen, oil tanks at Cherbourg, seaplanes 
and E-boats in Boulogne harbour, and the docks at Flushing. Military 
objectives in the Berlin area were also attacked, as well as A.A. 
batteries and searchlight concentrations on the outskirts of the city. 
A number of enemy flying boats at anchor in the Troms6 area were 
attacked by a Sunderland flying-boat of the Coastal Command; two 
were sunk, a third was set on fire, and others were damaged. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Hostile, sunk by 
an enemy mine. 

A German communiqué claimed that during the previous night air- 
craft factories and armament works were bombed at Birmingham, 
Kingston, and Coventry, and violent explosions observed. Bombers 
had also attacked the aerodrome at Warmwell, north-west of Portland, 
with good results, it was claimed. The total number of enemy losses 
amounted to 72 aircraft, while 14 German aircraft were missing. 

It was also claimed that a U-boat had sunk altogether 8,856 gross 
registered tons. Another U-boat had sunk four merchant ships out of 
a strongly-protected convoy. A merchant ship of 4,000 tons was sunk 
by a German aircraft some miles west of Lands End during the previous 
day. During the previous night British aircraft flew for the first time 
since the war over Berlin and dropped several incendiary bombs on the 
outskirts of the city. In other places non-military objectives were indis- 
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criminately bombed, but nowhere was any damage done. One of the 
aircraft which flew over Berlin was shot down on its return journey. 


August 27 

Enemy aircraft crossed the coast during the night and dropped 
bombs in the Midland area, damaging industrial property and causing 
fires. There were a number of casualties, including some killed. Operat- 
ing singly or in small numbers, enemy aircraft made frequent 
appearances over the London area, a few bombs being dropped on 
the outskirts of Central London, but little damage and few casualties 
were caused. Bombs were also dropped in several other areas, including 
the south-west and north-east, causing some damage to house 
property. During the day several small formations appeared over the 
Channel Coast, but only a few of the enemy aircraft penetrated inland. 
Four enemy ’planes were destroyed. Bombs were dropped on the fore- 
shore in the Isle of Wight, doing no damage and causing no casualties. 

An Air Ministry communiqué said that during the previous da\ 
R.A.F. bombers made daylight attacks on 27 enemy aerodromes in 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, and enemy-occupied France. Returning 
from these operations a British bomber shot down an enemy bomber 
returning from England. One British aircraft failed to return. During 
the night the synthetic oil-plant at Leuna, and the oil-depot and an 
aircraft frame factory at Frankfurt were attacked, as well as an 
explosives factory at Griesheim on the outskirts of Frankfurt. At 
Hoechst, Cologne, and Leipzig various objectives were attacked, and 
the supply depéts at Hamm, Schwerte, and Duisburg were again 
bombed. At Leverkiin, the chemical works were attacked, and fires 
and explosions on a large scale caused. In addition to these attacks 
on industrial objectives, the enemy aerodromes attacked on the 
previous day were also visited during the night. Explosions and fires 
resulting from bombs dropped were noted especially at St. Omer, 
Texel, De Kooy, and Plouescat. 

An Admiralty communiqué announced the loss of the submarine 
Spearfish. 

A German communiqué claimed that aerodromes and troop camps in 
the south of England and the naval harbour of Portsmouth were 
attacked, and a broadcasting station in the Scilly Isles destroyed. 
Three merchant ships under convoy were heavily bombed north of 
Fraserburgh (Aberdeenshire). During the fighting “several aerial 
combats developed which brought success to the German air force’. 
During the previous night a fairly strong bomber formation attacked 
the naval harbour at Plymouth, aerodromes in Cornwall, aeroplane 
factories in Coventry, and near Birmingham, and harbour installations 
at Hull and Newcastle, fires and explosions being caused in many 
places, especially in Plymouth and Hull. The mining from the air of 
British harbours was continued. During the night bombs were dropped 
in several parts of Germany by enemy aircraft, but the damage done 
was unimportant. Two civilians were killed and eight injured. 


August 28 
An Air Ministry communiqué stated that enemy activities that morn- 
ing were almost entirely confined to five attempts to penetrate the 
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defences in the Thames Estuary and in Kent. They were defeated by 
fighter aircraft, which brought down6enemy ’planes. A later communiqué 
reported another attempt by a large number of aircraft to penetrate 
the defences. Few bombs were dropped, except in one town in the 
Thames Estuary, where a few casualties were caused. A further 17 
enemy machines were shot down, and 12 British machines lost, but 
the pilots of 4 were saved. Enemy machines were over London in the 
evening, for the third successive night, and press reports stated that 
altogether they were heard over at least 13 towns. Bombs were dropped 
inseveral places in the south-east, the Midlands, and the south-west 
oast, and damage was done to property. 

Operations over Germany the previous night included attacks on 
the docks at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, the transformer station at 
Kelsterbach, the Messerschmitt factory at Augsburg, oil tanks and 
supply depots at Mannheim, and several aerodromes. Oil tanks near 
Bordeaux, near Brest and at Cherbourg were also bombed. 

The German communiqué stated that poor visibility confined the 
activities of the Air Force to reconnaissance and the bombing of Gos- 
port harbour. Strong air units had attacked harbours, aircraft factories, 
and arms plants the previous night at Chatham, Southampton, Leeds, 
Hull, Derby, Birmingham, Aberdeen, Dundee, and elsewhere. British 
aircraft dropped bombs on Germany without any effect worth mention- 
ing. In Keil some houses were damaged, but only one person slightly 
injured. 


August 29 

The Air Ministry announced that large numbers of enemy aircraft 
which approached the Kent coast were engaged and dispersed; a few 
penetrated inland, but the attack was not pressed home. In the even- 
ing, enemy formations were again active in the same area; they were 
again attacked and the formations broken up. Nine were destroyed, 
and three British fighters were lost. Enemy aircraft also bombed the 
Scilly Isles and machine-gunned civilians, causing some casualties. A 
south-west town was also machine-gunned, but no one was hurt. In 
the evening, enemy machines were over two north-west and two north- 
east towns, and over others in the Midlands and south-west; two also 
appeared over a Welsh mountain range, and when engaged dropped 
bombs on the countryside. 

Operations over Germany included attacks the previous night on 
factories and other important targets in the Berlin area, the airframe 
factory at Leipzig, the Junkers works at Dessau, electric power stations 
and oil plants at Reisholz, Dortmund, and Nordenheam, and aero- 
dromes at Magdeburg, Quakenbriich, Schipol, Haamstede, and other 
places. A large vessel lying in the canal at Rathenau was blown up. 
At Dessau a great deal of damage was observed. 

The Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm aircraft had attacked 
and hit oil depots etc. on the Norwegian coast on the previous day, set 
— vessel on fire, and secured two direct hits on a 2,000 ton supply 
Ship, 

The German communiqué stated that bombing attacks had been made 
on aerodromes at Eastchurch, and Southend, the port at Bognor, the 
port facilities at Liverpool, Cardiff, Bristol, Middlesbrough, Chatham, 
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and Thameshaven, and arms factories at Sheffield, Norwich, and 
Coventry. British aircraft intentionally attacked residential sections 
of the Reich capital, and incendiary bombs and explosions killed or 
injured numerous civilians. The Leuna works were also attacked, and 
slight damage was caused. 


August 30 

The Air Ministry announced that large forces of enemy aircraft 
crossed the south and east coasts in the morning in three successive 
waves. A battle developed which resulted in the enemy being scattered 
and driven back. A small proportion approached the London area and 
tried to attack aerodromes in the Home Counties, but they were 
engaged and dispersed. Bombs were dropped indiscriminately in Kent 
and Surrey, causing some damage and a small number of casualties. A 
later communiqué stated that large formations of the enemy crossed the 
Kent coast in the afternoon, later spreading over a wide area and attempt 
ing to attack aerodromes in the Home Counties. Preliminary reports 
indicated that no serious damage was done to aerodromes, though there 
were a small number of casualties. In one town in the Home Counties, 
industrial premises were damaged and a number of people killed. Press 
reports stated that three separate attacks were made in London during 
the day, and a fourth just after dark, and it was estimated that at 
least 600 Nazi planes were engaged. 62 were destroyed, and 19 British 
‘planes were lost, but the pilots of 10 were saved. 

Air operations over Germany included daylight attacks on aero- 
dromes in Holland and on shipping along the Dutch coast. In the night, 
attacks were pressed home on the Krupp works, the oil refineries and 
tanks at Gelsenkirchen and Bottrop, oil works at Cologne, the electric 
power stations at Duisburg and Reisholz, the Hamm goods-yards, oil 
tanks at St. Nazaire, where 15 fires were started, and the aerodromes 
at Dinard and Le Tréport. Enemy ships were also attacked at several 
points, particularly at Oberndorf and Den Helder. Three machines 
failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported that during the night bomber 
squadrons had attacked several aerodromes in Lincolnshire and Suffolk, 
industrial plants at Felixstowe, aircraft works at Weybridge, and the 
harbour works of Dundee, Leith, and Liverpool. British aircraft 
dropped bombs on non-military objectives, and, in the Ruhr and else- 
where, residential quarters were hit. The damage was insignificant. 


August 31 

Six attacks were made during the day on London and the Home 
Counties by large formations of enemy aircraft, in which the bombers 
were protected by numerous fighters. Many air battles developed over 
London and places on the south-east coast. Bombs fell in outlying 
districts of London, and on towns in the Home Counties, causing 
casualties, some of which were fatal. An Air Ministry bulletin stated 
that the first raid took place soon after 7 a.m. when about 100 aircrait 
passed the coast between North Foreland and Dungeness hoping to 
bomb Kent and Surrey aerodromes. Hardly had they been driven of! 
when a second flight of about 50 machines passed the coast, and an hour 
later several more enemy formations attacked shipping in the Thames 
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Estuary. A later bulletin reported a further attack in the evening, in 
which some enemy ‘planes reached the-London area. 

Considerable damage was done to property, and in one centre in the 
London district shoppers were machine-gunned in the street. The 
number of enemy ’planes destroyed during the day was 88; 37 British 
‘planes were lost, but the pilots of 25 were saved. 

Operations over Germany included another raid on Berlin during the 
night, in which direct hits were obtained on military objectives, in- 
cluding petrol installations, aircraft factories, and aerodromes. Ham- 
berg, Bremen, Emden, Gelsenkirchen, Magdeburg, Hamm, and Soest 
were again bombed, also Boulogne harbour and oil tanks at Cherbourg, 
vveral fires and explosions being seen at both places. Two machines 
failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on aerodromes in Great 
Britain and on a troop camp in the South of England the previous 
day. In the night, harbours, and arms factories in Central England, and 
oil stores on the Thames Estuary were effectively bombed. Bombs 
were dropped on the central and working-class districts of Berlin. 
The damage was unimportant, but a number of civilians were injured. 


September 1 

The Air Ministry announced that a strong force of enemy aircraft 
crossed the Kent coast in the morning and flew towards London, but 
was intercepted and broken up. Bombs were dropped at several places 
on the river and in north-east Kent, and in one town houses and shops 
were destroyed, and a railway station and riverside buildings damaged. 
After noon a second force arrived and approached 'the south-east out- 
skirts of London, and a series of engagements took place, bombs being 
dropped before the enemy were driven back. A later communiqué stated 
that further raids were made in the afternoon on the south-east coast, 
aimed at aerodromes, but only very slight damage was done . In the 
first raid a few bombers reached Croydon, but in the second all were 
turned back. Bombs were dropped in Kent and Surrey, and some 
people were killed. Later in the afternoon large formations again 
crossed the coast, but were prevented from reaching far inland. Little 
damage was done by this raid, and casualties were very few. Two small 
formations followed this raid and entered the Thames Estuary, but were 
quickly dispersed. Bombs were also dropped on a town in the north- 
east. During the day 25 German machines were destroyed, and 15 
British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 9 were saved. 

Operations against Germany included attacks during the night on 
lighting installations, an aero-engine factory, and an aerodrome at 
Berlin, oil plants at Cologne and Magdeburg, goods yards at Hamm, 
Soest, Osnabriick, and Hanover, shipping at Emden, the oil tanks at 
Vlaardingen, near Rotterdam, and industrial targets and aerodromes at 
several other places. Two machines failed to return. 

. Another attack, was also made on gun emplacements near Cap Gris 
Nez. 

The German communiqué reported the sinking of the Dunvegan 
Castle, and surprise air attacks the previous day and night on aero- 
dromes in Kent and Essex, harbour installations on the Thames and 
at Liverpool, and aircraft factories in the Midlands. British ‘planes 
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flew over the Ruhr area by night and approached Berlin, dropping 
bombs in open country. Nowhere were any military objectives hit. 


September 2 

The Air Ministry announced that early in the day enemy aircraft 
were engaged near the Thames Estuary, and bombs were dropped in 
several places in Kent. At midday further attacks were made, and in 
two towns house property was damaged. Casualties were slight, but 
some of them were fatal. A later communiqué reported another attack 
in the afternoon, when three waves of aircraft crossed the Kent coast. 
All were engaged and driven back. A Thames-side town and a town 
in Essex were bombed, and some buildings, including a hospital, were 
damaged. In a town in Kent there were some fatal casualties. The 
main attack in the afternoon was directed against aerodromes on both 
sides of the Thames Estuary, but the raiders were prevented from 
getting near their targets. During the evening enemy aircraft were 
also reported over two towns in the north-west, one in the south-west, 
one in the north-east, one in the Midlands and one in Wales. In al 
the operations 55 German machines were destroyed, and 20 British 
machines were lost, but the pilots of 10 were saved. 

Operations against Germany included attacks on Schipol and 
Ypenburg aerodromes the previous day, and during the night the 
bombing of aircraft factories at Munich and Stuttgart, oil plants at 
Hanover, Ludwigshaven, and Nordenhem, munition factories at 
Leipzig, aluminium works at Bitterfeld, shipping at Emden, a power 
station at Kassel, goods yards at Mannheim and Soest, the submarine 
and E-boat base at Lorient, and several aerodromes in France. All the 
machines returned safely except one which crashed on landing. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking of two British de- 
stroyers; also successful air raids on hangars and billets at Abingdon, 
Henley, Biggin Hill, Detling, Hawkinge, and Lympne. In the air 
battles which developed the German squadrons “‘again proved their 
superiority’. In the night bombs were successfully scattered on 
Liverpool, Swansea, Bristol, and Chatham. In an attempted raid on 
Berlin the enemy ‘‘did not succeed in dropping bombs in the area of 
Greater Berlin’. At other places damage was caused only to dwelling 
houses, and nowhere was there any military damage. 


2. Against Italy 


August 20 

Cairo G.H.Q. reported that the whole of the British force from Ber- 
bera had reached Aden with the bulk of its equipment and material, 
the small portion left behind having been destroyed. The R.AF. 
announced that Derna had been bombed on the night of Aug. 18-19, 
a salvo falling near the harbour jetty and shipping. El Gubbi aero- 
drome and a petrol dump at Bir el Gobi were also attacked. In Abys- 
sinia the petrol dump at Batie was bombed. Enemy raiders twice 
approached Malta but disappeared when fighters went up. 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Berbera and tlie 
capture of a company of the Camel Corps with their arms. A surprise 
attack on Gallabat in the Sudan resulted in prisoners being taken. 
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Enemy raids on Neghelli, Merca, Bardia, and El Adhale caused no 
losses. Derna hospital was bombed; and one person killed and 22 
wounded. 


August 21 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported offensive reconnaissances by the South 
African Air Force over aerodromes in Abyssinia and Somaliland on 
Aug. 19, and the bombing of Mega wireless station, buildings at 
Neghelli, Javello airfield, and a store at Afmadu. The next day the 
R.A.F. bombed Diredawa, Dessie, and Kassala. One machine failed 
to return. French pilots made reconnaissance flights to Berbera, 
Oadweina, Hargeisa, and Zeila. Italian aircraft attempting to raid 
Malta were dispersed by British fighters. 

Nairobi H.Q. reported further attacks on Italian aerodromes the 
previous day, including Javello, Neghelli, Mega, Kismayu, Mogadishu, 
and others. No enemy fighters were seen, and there was little ground 
opposition. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that the local population in “‘what 
was formerly British Somaliland” were flocking round to give their 
oaths of allegiance, and native soldiers were asking to be allowed to 
join the Italian native army. Numerous air raids were made on places 
in Abyssinia, but the material damage was insignificant. At Diredawa 

British bomber was brought down. In a raid on Malta air-base the 

nemy fighters were counter-attacked by Italian fighters and put to 
hignt. 


August 22 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Tobruk harbour on the night 
of Aug. 20-21, in which direct hits were made on naval oil tanks and a 
jetty. The landing stages there and at El Adem were also bombed. 
In a raid the previous day on Sidi el Themi 3 Savoia aircraft were be- 
lieved to have been destroyed and others damaged and in an attack 
on Bomba the seaplane jetty was hit. 

The South African Air Force carried out many reconnaissance flights 
in Italian Somaliland, and bombed and hit a jetty, hangars, and the 
wireless station at Mogadishu and an enemy machine at Merka. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Gibraltar and the 
sinking of an enemy submarine and a destroyer in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. An enemy naval formation had been reached by Italian 
bombers in the Eastern Mediterranean and subjected to an intense 


| bombardment, 2 cruisers being repeatedly hit. 


August 23 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported the destruction in Bomba roadstead 
of 2 submarines, a destroyer, and a submarine depot ship the previous 
day; also an attack on Derna airfield and on transport concentrations 
and shipping. In Eritrea Assab barracks were bombed. Italian aircraft 
raided Alexandria but no damage was reported. 

The Italian communiqué reported a raid on Alexandria and the 
“Intense bombardment”’ of an enemy convoy in the Eastern Mediter- 
fanean. “‘Fruitless and sporadic raids’ had been carried out in 
Northern Africa, and at Bomba and Derna there were in all 6 casualties. 
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In East Africa 5 native soldiers were wounded at Mogadishu and 2 
sheds hit. Massawa and Harmil island were bombed, but no damage 
of any kind caused. 


August 24 

Cairo G.H.Q. reported a surprise attack on an enemy working party 
in the Fort Capuzzo area, and its dispersal with considerable loss. The 
outskirts of Khartoum were raided by an enemy machine the previous 
day injuring one person. Pretoria H.Q. reported extensive ground 
reconnaissance and contact with an enemy patrol near Buna. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Sidi Barrani, Mersa Matruh 
and the naval base at Alexandria had been violently bombarded and 
heavy damage caused. Khartoum had also been effectively bombed. 
A submarine leaving Bomba harbour had been hit but the majority 
of the crew were saved. Enemy raids on Massawa and Berbera did no 
damage. 


August 25 

A communiqué issued by the Air Ministry in London stated that 
military objectives in Italy were successfully attacked the previous 
night, including the Marelli magneto factory in the Sesto San Giovanni 
district of Milan and the Savoia airframe factory at Sesto Calende at 
the southern end of Lake Maggiore. 

British G.H.Q. Cairo stated that enemy aircraft carried out in- 
discriminate bombing of the town of Omdurman in the Sudan, killing 
three Sudanese children and wounding six other persons. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the base at Halfuin, Malta 
was bombed. In a violent air battle four British aircraft were shot 
down, while one Italian machine was lost. Two British destroyers 
which attempted to shell Fort Bardia in Libya were attacked and 
chased away by Italian bombers. Air attacks were also carried out 
against British motorized units between Sidi Barrani and the Cyrenaic 
border, and three British armoured cars were destroyed. An enemy 
raid on Tobruk caused five wounded and slight material damage. It 
was also claimed that in the enemy attack on Tobruk on Aug. 1, two 
further aircraft were shot down by Italian naval anti-aircraft guns. 
In East Africa the airports of Garizzo and Wajir in Kenya, as well as 
positions at the Daga River post in the Lower Sudan, were bombed. 
It was stated that enemy incursions took place over Piedmont and 
Lombardy during tHe night, but the attackers were put to flight by 
Italian fighter aircraft. Three bombs were dropped near Borgasisia 
and three more near Alessandria which set fire to a farmhouse. Two 
deaths were caused among the civilian population at Mariano Comente, 
and some slight damage done to private houses. The British were 
stated to have dropped their usual leaflets with their bombs. 


August 26 
An air raid took place on Alexandria in the early hours of the mor 
ing. Several bombs were dropped, but no damage was done and only 
the slightest casualties sustained. ; 
The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that military objectives at Mogadishu 
Italian Somaliland were raided, and direct hits scored on buildings, 
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and a number of fires observed. The aerodrome at Dessie in Abyssinia 
was raided and the hangars bombed, a building being demolished and 
a fire started. All the aircraft engaged returned safely. Direct hits 
were registered on military buildings at Galabat and Metema during 
a raid on these places. In the Western Desert, Bardia and E] Adem 
were attacked, several direct hits being scored on the hangars at El 
Adem. 

An Italian communiqué stated that the naval base at Alexandria had 
been bombed by successive waves of Italian bombers, all of which had 
returned safely. A British bomber sank in the sea in the vicinity of 
Lampedusa Island, off the coast of Italy, the crew being taken prisoner. 
An Italian U-boat torpedoed and badly damaged a British oil tanker 
in the Atlantic. In East Africa, British raids on Mogadishu in Italian 
Somaliland wounded four. At Galabat another enemy raid caused 
the death of eight colonial soldiers and wounded forty. At Combulsio 
one child was killed and 15 Askaris wounded, material damage caused 
being insignificant. 


August 27 

A communiqué from Naval Headquarters, Cairo, announced that 
during the night of Aug. 23-24 the Italian harbour at Bardia and the 
seaplane base at Bomba were successfully bombarded. No casualties 
were caused in the British ships engaged. 

The Air Ministry announced that industrial targets in Northern 
Italy were attacked for the fifth time in a‘ fortnight. About six tons 
of bombs were dropped over the Fiat Works at Turin and the Marelli 
Magneto factory at Sesto San Giovanni, fires and explosions being 
caused at both places. While these attacks were being made two 
Italian fighters appeared, “‘but they did not interfere with the pro- 
ceedings’. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that enemy mechanized units at 
Bir Sceferzn and the barracks at Sidi Barrani were bombed. An enemy 
convoy, escorted by warships, was bombed in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. An attempted enemy attack on Asmara in Eritrea was frus- 
trated by the prompt intervention of Italian defences, and the enemy 
aircraft forced to drop their bombs on open country without causing 
any damage. One enemy aircraft was shot down. R.A.F. aircraft, 
flying over Switzerland, raided several provinces in Northern Italy, 
but “faced by strong fighter and anti-aircraft defences’ they 
succeeded in dropping only a few bombs on Turin, some of which hit 
the Fiat factory buildings, and the others the St. Louis Sanatorium. 
In the province of Pavia two farms in open country were hit, one 
peasant being killed and another injured. An enemy aircraft was 
brought down by anti-aircraft fire, the crew being killed. 


La August 28 
British aircraft flying from England bombed the Fiat works at Turin 


starting a large fire, and the Marelli Magneto works at Sesto San 


Giovanni. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported bombing attacks the previous day on 
military objectives at Harrar and Dessie, where direct hits were secured 
on transport yards and fires started. Cairo G.H.Q. also reported that on 
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Aug. 26th a mechanized patrol had successfully raided the frontier 
post of Adardeb. Haifa was again bombed, but the damage done was 
negligible. 

Nairobi H.Q. reported that Garissa had been bombed the previous 
day, but there were no casualties and no damage. 

The Italian communiqué reported an attack on oil depots at Haifa, 
causing vast fires. Derna had been attacked by enemy aircraft, and 
a small steamer hit, but little damage of any importance caused. In an 
attack on Harrar a hospital had been hit, and at Dessie the garrison 
infirmary was struck, and eight people killed. One enemy ’plane was 
brought down. At Massawa a prison was hit, and nine inmates killed. 
An enemy ‘plane was shot down here also. Enemy aircraft, “‘flying as 
usual from Switzerland’, attacked places in Piedmont and Lombardy, 
but owing to strong opposition confined themselves to dropping a few 
incendiary bombs near Michelino, Turin, setting fire to a farmhouse. 


August 29 

The R.A.F. Cairo reported an attack on Derna harbour the previous 
day, in which direct hits were made on one vessel, and another set on 
fire. Nocra Island in the Red Sea was also attacked, and buildings hit. 
Harrar and Dessie in Abyssinia were raided, and barracks and motor 
transport concentrations hit. Two fires were started. 

Aircraft operating from Kenya attacked a large motor transport con- 
centration at Mogadishu, and reported that extensive damage had been 
done and many fires started in a park estimated to contain at least 
1,000 lorries. 

The Italian communiqué stated that bombs had been dropped at Port 
Said, Ismaila, and on the canal ferry at El Kantara. In East Africa, 
Politnat, on Lake Rudolf, had been occupied. A British attack on 
Gallabat was repulsed, and enemy mechanized formations which tried 
to cross the Eritrean boundary near Adardeb were repulsed, and 
valuable material seized. 


August 30 

Cairo G.H.Q. reported a raid on Mersa Matruh the previous day, 
causing a few casualties. One enemy machine was reported destroyed. 
In the Sudan an action was fought in the Gallabat area, in which 1") 
of the enemy were killed, and 15 wounded, without any casualties on 
the British side. It was also announced that on Aug. 23rd, Italian 
aircraft had bombed and machine-gunned the American Missionary 
Station at Boing in the Sudan, killing a missionary and his wife, as the) 
ran out waving American flags, and wounding two others. The Mission 
was known to the Italians, and was isolated, unprotected, and near 1 
military objective of any sort. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Makada base, Malta, 
stating that “the enemy fighters which were in the air did not accept 
the challenge of our fighters. Nevertheless, one of our fighters succeeded 
in machine-gunning and destroying three enemy aircraft”. In East 
Africa, troop concentrations were bombed at two places in Kenya, and 
the airfield at Buna was also attacked. At Mersa Matruh, barracks 
and the railway station were heavily bombed. 
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August 31 
The R.A.F in Cairo raided the aerodrome of El-Tmimi, in the Gulf 
of Bomba, where 4 enemy aircraft were destroyed on the ground; 
also Tobruk, where a large explosion was caused. Bombs were also 
dropped at Darna, El-Gaza and El-Gubbi. All machines returned 
safely. In Eritrea a raid was made on Agordat, where many fires were 
started. 


September 1 

The British communiqué stated there was nothing of importance to 
report. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that in a bombing attack on a 
convoy in the Eastern Mediterranean one ship was hit. In Kenya 
Buna had been occupied. In Libya the enemy had carried out various 
air raids, resulting in 7 people being killed, and in East Africa raids 
had caused 3 deaths. Material damage was slight. During an enemy 
raid on Cagliari aerodrome, Sardinia, 2 ‘planes on the ground were 
damaged, but there were no casualties. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 

Aug. 20.—Special guards, half Italian and half Albanian, took up 
positions near the Greek Consulate-General in Tirana owing to an 
intensification of anti-Greek feeling in the capital, and guards were also 
placed over Greek business premises in Valona, Porto Edda, and other 
towns in the south. 

The press published articles complaining that Albanians were being 
persecuted at Ciamuria and other places in Greece, and made many 
attacks on General Metaxas. 

Aug. 21.—Italian press statements re defence of Albanian rights, 
(See Italy.) 

Aug. 27.—Reports from Athens stated that Italian troops had com. 
pleted occupation of the demilitarized zone on the Greek frontier; also 
that a further 6000 troops had just arrived from Italy. (The zone 
had been demilitarized by an agreement between Italy and Greece in 
October, 1939.) 

Aug. 28.—According to reports current in Athens the total Italian 
force in Albania was at least 150,000. 

Aug. 30.—A report reached Athens that the Italian expeditionary 
force of about one division, which was stationed at Argyrocastron, in 
Southern Albania, was on its way to two positions on the Greek 
frontier. 


ARGENTINA 
Aug. 22.—The President tendered his resignation to Congress owing 


to the discovery of a financial scandal involving the Minister of War 
and several high officials. 

Aug. 24.—The Senate and Chamber, meeting as a joint Legislative 
Assembly to consider the resignation, passed by 170 votes to one 
a resolution expressing full confidence in Dr. Ortiz. 

Aug. 26.—Dr. Ortiz withdrew his resignation. 

Aug. 28.—All the Ministers handed in their resignations to the acting- 
President. 

Sept. 2.—The acting President announced the formation of a new 
Cabinet, with Dr. Roca as Foreign Minister. Dr. Culacciatti, the 
Interior; Dr. Rothe, Justice and Education; General Tonazzi, War; 
Admiral Fincati, Marine; Dr. Pinedo, Finance; Dr. Oria, Public Works; 
and Dr. Amadeo y Videla, Agriculture. (The acting President was 4 
Conservative, and the Cabinet was regarded in Buenos Ayres as more to 
the Right than its predecessor.) 


AUSTRALIA 

Aug. 21.—The Prime Minister told Parliament that the Government 
had decided to hold an Election, because no party Government could 
reasonably take measures extending the life of Parliament. The people 
were asked for a strong and definite mandate, and the election was 
both an opportunity and a challenge. 

Aug. 23.—Enlistments in the Air Force reached a total of neatl\ 
32,000, of whom nearly 19,000 were training. 
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Aug. 28.—Commenting on the suggestions in the Tokyo press that 
the appointment of a Minister to Japan signified a lessening of Aus- 
tralia’s dependence on the United Kingdom, Mr. Menzies said that the 
dispatch of diplomatic representatives abroad was intended as an ad- 
dition to, not a subtraction from, the diplomatic strength of the Empire. 

Aug. 29.—The appointment was announced of Major-General Sturdee 
as chief of the General Staff in succession to General Brudenell White. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

Sept. 1.—It was learnt that the Governor-General had offered to 
place at the disposal of the British forces in Kenya a field ambu- 
‘ance, with funds for its operation; also a base hospital on the Ituri 
plateau. 


BELGIUM 

Aug. 30.—It was learned in London that a German military Court 
in Brussels had sentenced a Belgian workman to 18 months’ imprison- 
ment for saying that it was the Germans who bombed the centre of 
Brussels on Aug. 17. Another Belgian had previously been sentenced 
for the same offence. 


BERMUDA 

Aug. 24.—The Governor of Bermuda informed the House of As- 
sembly that it had been agreed to let the United States use the Great 
Sound for an aeroplane base. 

Aug. 25.—It was learnt that the House of Assembly had sent to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies a memorial affirming their allegiance 
to the King and praying that the grant of bases to America would not 


mean the severance of their ties with the British Empire. 
Colonial Secretary’s reply. (See Great Britain.) 


BULGARIA 

Aug. 21..—Agreement for cession of Southern Dobruja by Rumania. 
(See Rumania.) 

Aug. 23.—It was stated in Sofia that a Rumanian proposal for an 
exchange of populations could not be accepted, as the Rumanians 
wished to include the Bulgarian minorities in Northern Dobruja and 
in the Banat. 

German activities in the country were described as intensified, and 
most of the papers were being subjected to pressure of every kind to 
prevent them publishing any news unfavourable to Germany. The 
German paper Sudést Echo published an attack on the Bulgarian press 
and the Press Department of the Foreign Ministry, and accused the 
British Minister in Sofia of paying for the publication of British news 
reports in Bulgarian papers. 


BURMA 
Aug. 26.—The Governor of Burma announced that it had been 


decided to introduce compulsory service for Europeans in Burma. 


Aug. 29.—Dr. Ba Maw was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
under the Defence of Burma Rules. 
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CANADA 


Aug. 21.—The press expressed great admiration for Mr. Churchill's 
speech, and the Montreal Gazette said the offer to the U.S.A. of a 
ninety-year lease of naval and air bases in Newfoundland and the West 
Indies “sounded a clear note of democratic unity”. 

The registration of the man-power of the Dominion closed, covering 
everyone over 16 of both sexes. 

Aug. 22.—Announcement of members of Joint Defence Board of the 
U.S.A. and Canada. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 23.—Official U.S. reports announced the sinking of the Canadian 
steamer Geraldine Mary off the Irish coast, by enemy action. Three 
lives were lost. 

Aug. 26.—The American-Canadian Joint Defence Board held its 
first session in Ottawa. 

Aug. 28.—It was announced that a separate command for the defence 
forces in the Atlantic area and along the approaches of the St. Law- 
rence River had been established. 

Aug. 31.—The Minister of Munitions announced that the total 
expenditure and financial commitments for munitions and other war 
equipment in the first year of the war exceeded $550 million (£120 
million). 


CHINA 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


NORTH CHINA 
Aug. 23.—The Peking—Tientsin railway line had been cut and 


trains held up for several hours. 

Aug. 25.—It was learned in Peking that the Peking—Hankow line 
had been cut and no trains were running south of Kaoyi, about 200 miles 
down the line. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY. 


Aug. 20.—Chungking and Chengtu were raided by about 200 Japanese 
aircraft, and much destruction done. In the capital large areas were 
set on fire, and 20,000 people were stated to be homeless. Many othe 
towns were also being bombed frequently, including Luhsien, Hochuan, 
Hokiang, Wanhsien, and Tungliang. 

Aug. 21.—Further raids on Chungking rendered homeless many more 
thousands of people and destroyed hundreds of buildings, including the 
premises of British and American firms. 

Aug. 22.—Japanese reports stated that a prolonged raid had been 
made on the road and railway inland from Ningpo, and much damage 
done to bridges, trains, and property. 


FoREIGN INTERESTS 


Aug. 20.—The Japanese took over the western extra-territoria! 
settlement area in Shanghai. 
Aug. 21.—The first batch of British troops left Shanghai. 
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Aug. 25.—The last contingent of British troops left Shanghai. 

Aug. 27.—Six Chinese gunmen attacked the Acting Director of Police 
of the French Concession, who, although wounded, returned the fire, 
putting the assailants to flight. [The attack was believed to be political. } 

It was reported that the chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
the Japanese Consul-General in Shanghai, the ‘‘puppet’’ Mayor of 
Shanghai, and a French official had held an important meeting at which 
it was decided to establish a police liaison committee to fight terrorism. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Sept 2.—The Czechoslovak National Committee announced that 
information reaching it from Bohemia and Moravia showed that the 
harvest was expected to be a failure, and that famine would probably 
be general by the spring. 


EGYPT 


Aug. 21.—The British C.-in-C. Middle East, in a broadcast from 
Cairo, compared the situation after one year of war with that of 1915, 
and said Britain’s spirit and determination for victory were even higher 
and her resources in men and materials far greater than they were in 
that year. 

If, as was possible, Hitler found his way blocked in his attack on 
England he might, like Napoleon, turn east in search of easier success. 

After referring to the calm and confidence he had noticed in England 
the previous week General Wavell said the importance of the position 
in the Middle East was fully realized in London, and “‘we shall very soon 
have plenty of work to do and our full share of the equipment which is 
now being produced in great quantities”. He ended with an expression 
of absolute confidence that ‘‘in this war, as in many before it, we shall 
win the last battle’. 

Aug. 22.—The Chamber met in secret session, and approved unani- 
mously a resolution reading, ‘“This House expresses its full confidence 
in the Government, and supports the decision taken on June 12 to the 
effect that Egypt, while not harbouring enmity or hatred towards any 
other State, cannot but defend herself with all the means at her com- 
mand if her territories or armies are attacked”’. There solution omitted 
a word meaning ‘‘unprovoked” which appeared in the declaration of 
June 12th. 

The Minister of Defence announced that a mobile division had taken 
up positions side by side with British troops in readiness to repel any 
Italian invasion. 

Aug. 26.—Free French troops paraded in Cairo and were inspected 
by the British Ambassador. 

Aug. 27.—Sir Miles Lampson and Afifi Pasha, former Egyptian 
Ambassador in London, broadcast on the occasion of the fourth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty. Both speakers 
emphasized the mutual benefits which Great Britain and Egypt were 
receiving as a result of the treaty. 

Sir Miles Lampson said that all that was required of Egypt was the 
loyal fulfilment in the letter and spirit of her treaty obligations; there 
was no question of Britain trying to drag Egypt into war. He concluded 
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with a confident declaration of Britain’s eventual victory, ‘‘when, those 
who, like Egypt, have stood loyally by us . . . will share with us not 
only the blessing of a just peace but the gratitude of the nations”, 

Afifi Pasha discussed Egypt’s attitude towards her ally in the 
present struggle and said that she must implement her treaty obliga- 
tions not only because they were obligations but because the destiny 
of Egypt depended on the outcome of the war. He emphasized that for 
many years Italy had been planning offensive measures against Egypt, 
and declared that Italian assertions that their troops would only enter 
Egypt to free the country from the British were mere trickery. ‘If we 
had not been assured, through the treaty, of help from Great Britain, 
I believe that Egypt would already have been invaded by Italy” he 
said. 

Sept. 2.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, with the Prime Minister 
taking over the Portfolio of Home Affairs as well as the Foreign 
Ministry. The Saadist leader Mohammed E] Nokra Pasha was appointed 
Minister of Finance, and Ahmed Soliman Pasha, Minister without 
Portfolio. 


EIRE 

Aug. 20.—A German aeroplane crashed in Co. Kerry, and the crew 
of six were interned. 

Aug. 26.—Bombs were dropped in four places in Co. Wexford, and 
three people killed. A bomb which did not explode was found to be 
German. The Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin was instructed to protest to 
the Reich Government and claim full reparation. 


FRANCE 

Aug. 20.—Some 50,000 Germans from the Ruhr Valley and the 
Rhineland were reported to have been settled in or near Paris, owing 
to the bombing of the Ruhr factories by British aircraft. 

The wireless announced that the repatriation by railway of refugees 
from Luxemburg and Belgium who were in unoccupied France had 
again been suspended. Between Tours and the Pyrenean frontier the 
demarcation line between occupied and unoccupied France was closed 
to all transport. 

Aug. 21.—The Government dismissed 180 generals, including Generals 
Blanchard, Prioux, Nogués, Colson, Dessos, Condé, and others who had 
distinguished themselves in the war. 

Marshal Pétain gave an interview to the U.S. press in which he was 
reported to have said, “I do not pretend that this Government is free. 
The Germans hold the rope and twist it whenever they consider that 
the accord is not being carried out.”’ French liberty, however, had not 
come to an end. 

The Air Ministry announced, from Vichy, that the Air Force had 
destroyed 982 German aeroplanes and lost 306 of its own in the month 
May 10th to June 10th. Its own losses in men were 5839, i.e. 29 per cent 
of the fighting effectives. The Germans had a superiority over the 
French in numbers of 5 to 1. 

Aug. 22.—M. Baudouin, in a broadcast, said it was his duty to take 
up the charges made against France by Mr. Churchill, who had accused 
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her of having ceased to fight. Mr. Churchill said there were two million 
men ready to fight in Great Britain but ‘‘in June there were only two 
divisions — 50,000 men — to help us, and only one-tenth of the British 
Air Force. How can he say that we had the strength of our colonies 
to continue the struggle? Our colonial force did not amount to one 
army, and the 5,000 men we had at Jibuti would not have saved British 
Somaliland. We had only four divisions in Africa and 60,000 men in 
Syria. The war was impossible alike in France and oversea .. .” 

‘France looked only to herself for her rebirth, and not to England. 
What Mr. Churchill called the prostration of the French people was the 
meditation in which they prepared for the new order. France and the 
entire world ardently desired that new order, while Mr. Churchill invited 
them to interminable war. The triumph he hoped for was the triumph 
of destitution. 

As to the blockade, France needed all the products of her colonies to 
live, but fats, sugar, coffee, and meat were accumulating in the colonial 
ports because the English would not let them pass. ‘‘You know’’, he 
went on, “that the Germans have promised that they will reserve for 
the civil population the foodstuffs we import. I have made two specific 
proposals to the British Government. The only answer I have received 
is the one I found in Mr. Churchill’s speech. It is a refusal pure and 
simple . . . an act of hostility worse, perhaps, than that of Oran. Great 
Britain wants to starve us. France regards this dictatorship of famine 
as inhuman, . . . but the intention of Great Britain is criminal . . . the 
blockade casts its shadow on the future without solving in any way 
the problems of the present.” 

He concluded: ‘‘On May 10th a world died, and now a new world 
must be born. It is to the future that we must look. But Mr. Churchill 
says nothing of the future. It is not by using and abusing a certain 
privilege at Gibraltar or elsewhere that England will find a solution for 
the problems of the world. . . . Whether they wish it or not, understand 
it or not, the nations of each continent are united to one another 
by an ever-growing solidarity. Mr. Churchill, by forbidding food to 
a hungry Europe, separates England from that solidarity, out of 
which will arise a more just, more charitable, and more peaceful 
world.” 

General de Gaulle’s broadcast on the surrender of the Keys of the 
French Empire. (See Great Britain). 

The Germans closed the whole line of demarcation between the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. 

Aug. 23.—Warning by French organization in America of forfeiture 
of friendship for France in that country. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 26.—It was learned in London that no private cars might, in 
future, be used on the roads in non-occupied France whatever fuel 
they burned, while efforts were being made to equip 50,000 lorries to 
run on gas. The lack of road communications due to petrol shortage, 
had thrown on the railways a strain to which they had proved unequal, 
as the Germans either could nor or would not supply the necessary coal. 
As a result, postal arrangements were in a state of chaos and the 
demand for bicycles was so great that it had become impossible to 
exchange a motor-car for one. 

A decree was published under which officers and N.C.O.s of the 
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Army and Air Force might be granted compulsory leave for the dura- 
tion of the armistice. Those given this ‘armistice leave’’ would receive 
three-fifths of their pay from the fourth month. 

Report ve Italians leaving Istanbul for Syria to supervise de 
mobilization of French Army. (See Turkey.) 

Aug. 27.—It was confirmed from a relialle source in Tangier that the 
Pétain Government were handing over to the Germans 800 aircraft 
from N. Africa. 

Aug. 28.—The Council of Ministers abrogated the Decree-Law of 
April 21, 1939 (one of the purposes of which had been to protect the 
Jews), condemning ‘‘defamations committed against a group of persons 
belonging to a certain race’. 

A communiqué issued by the Government announced that all neces- 
sary steps had been taken to localize the rebellion against authority 
in Chad. It asserted that the rebellion had been incited by the Military 
Governor of the region, who had gone to British West Africa after 
making contact with General de Gaulle, and that, under the guise of 
economic collaboration, Mr. Churchill was ‘‘seeking means to justify 
the blockade to which he has condemned the French civilian population 
by depriving them of their colonial products’. 

It was reported that the Government had denied “foreign reports” 
that 800 French aeroplanes from N. Africa had been handed over to 
Germany. 

Aug. 29.—The Government tacitly recognized the rebellion against 
its authority in Chad, the Cameroons, and New Caledonia by revoking 
the Commissions of the Governors of the three colonies. 

Announcement by General de Gaulle that French Equatorial Africa 
and the Cameroons had joined the Allied cause and official report in 
London that the former Governor-General of Indo-China had joined 
General de Gaulle. (See Great Britain.) 

The decree prohibiting any meeting of regional general councils or 
assemblies except by express order of the Government was extended to 
the French West Indies and Réunion. 

It was reported that M. Baudouin had decided on the retirement of 
83 members of the Diplomatic Corps. 

It was learnt in London that Marshal Pétain had nominated General 
de la Laurencie to represent him in all dealings with the head of the 
German Military Administration in France. 

Aug. 30.—A decree law was published which provided for the dis 
possession of landowners who failed to give a written undertaking to 
place all fallow land under cultivation. Confiscated fields would, if they 
had sufficient knowledge, be given to those who undertook to till them, 
and they would receive State assistance. 

Statement by Embassy in Washington re aeroplanes in N. Africa. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 1—It was learnt that the German authorities had forbidden 
threshing, the gathering of potatoes, and the slaughter of cattle or pigs 
in the occupied territory along the Swiss border. Sixty per cent of the 
crops were being taken by the Germans and sent to Germany, payment 
being made in marks. 

It was announced (by General de Gaulle’s headquarters) that the 
Governor of Gabun, in Equatorial Africa, had pledged his allegiance 
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to the flag of Free France, thus bringing all French Equatorial Africa 
to General de Gaulle’s support. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS 


Aug. 29.—Announcement that French Cameroons had joined General 
de Gaulle. (See Great Britain.) 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Aug. 26.—The Governor of the Territory of the Chad announced that 
the Territory had refused to accept capitulation and would continue 
to fight on the side of Great Britain. 

Aug. 29.—Announcement that French Equatorial Africa had joined 
General de Gaulle. (See Great Britain.) 

It was announced in London that General de Larminat had become 
High Commissioner. 


GERMANY 

Aug. 20.—Hitler sent a telegram to Mussolini congratulating him 
and his army on “‘the great Italian victory in East Africa’. 

The News Agency announced that changes were being made in the 
A.R.P. organizations, rendered necessary ‘‘because of attacks made 

mtrary to international law, as a result of which the population of 
Western and Northern Germany has suffered heavily’’. 

Aug. 21—The Volkischer. Beobachter, reporting a few passages of 
Mr. Churchill’s speech, said that the French Ministers had also spoken 
of a war to last for years, ‘‘but this phantom was laid by our troops in 
eight weeks’, and went on, ‘‘Finally, Churchill had to admit that Great 
Britain had offered to lease to the United States naval and air bases on 
small islands in the Pacific Ocean, in Newfoundland, and the British 
West Indies. When Churchill asserts that this was done spontaneously 
he takes in nobody. It is obvious to the whole world that England was 
forced to take such a course, because in her embarrassment she knew 
no other way out.” 

The Bérsen Zeitung said “it is not Churchill who will determine the 
duration of the war, but the German Army”. 

The 12-Uhr Blatt remarked that Churchill admitted Germany’s 
present superiority in the air and “thus acknowledged that the Reich 
has greater prospects of victory. We note very carefully Churchill’s 
assertion that England now has two million men under arms, three- 
quarters of whom belong to regional formations. This means that to-day 
Churchill reckons on 500,000 trained snipers. . . . We have noted that, 
Mr. Churchill’. 

The Bremen radio station, in a transmission in Dutch of a report of 
Mr. Churchill’s speech, commented on his declaration that Hitler must 
bear his responsibilities to the full regarding food in the areas he had 
overrun by saying that “Germany would not dream of using her own 
oe to feed Britain’s former friends, whom she has now left in 
the lurch’’, 

Aug. 23.—The Deutsche Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to 
the anniversary of the Pact with Russia, said that, apart from its ex- 
cellent political results, the Pact had opened up bright prospects of suc- 
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cessful economic co-operation. All the efforts made in certain quarters 
to create differences between the twocountries had failed, and ‘‘actua] 
developments have conclusively proved that the two Powers are serving 
and will continue to serve together the cause of progress and peace . . .” 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter, publishing official figures of the Finance 
Ministry, stated that ordinary revenue from taxes and customs had 
risen from some 5,750 million in 1933-34 to 19,700 million marks in 
1939-40, and would be still higher in 1940-41. 

Aug. 24.—The V dlkischer Beobachter stated that “the Polish Govern- 
ment has definitely lost the character of ‘occupied territory’ and has 
become a component part of the Greater German Reich. The name 
‘Government-General’ is the sole designation to be used and the 
territory will be divided into four districts. Each district is subdivided 
into prefectures. Contact between the Polish population and the 
German authorities is maintained solely by the prefects’’. 

Aug. 25.—The Leipzig Fair opened. Some 350 firms exhibited, but 
nearly all of these were in “‘collective displays” where little more was 
shown than business cards and advertising literature. [The former 
headquarters of the British buyers was occupied by a Colonial and 
tropical information centre showing alluring exhibits from former 
German colonies where experts were in attendance to give advice to 
those wishing to prepare for pioneer jobs in the great Colonial Empire 
to be acquired by Germany through the war. | 

Aug. 26.—The News Agency reported as “‘another proof of the econo- 
mic strength of Germany”, the issue of a second ration card for clothing 
before the expiry of the old card, and said that it would be possible to 
use both cards simultaneously. 

Aug. 29.—The German and Italian Foreign Ministers conferred in 
Vienna with Count Teleki and Count Csaky, the Hungarian Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Minister. Later M. Manoilescu, the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, joined in the discussions. 

The Berlin Nachtausgabe, reporting the British raid on Berlin, 
said the British pilots appeared over the capital by order of 
Churchill in order to take a petty revenge on the civil population, be- 
cause the war plans of plutocracy had failed and Britain had become a 
theatre of war, and the Bérsen Zeitung declared that where the bombs 
fell there were no military. objectives anywhere near. The British pilots 
confirmed the view which the German people had long held, i.e. that the 
R.A.F. did not wish to bomb military objectives, but merely wanted to 
intimidate the German population. 

Aug. 30.—A report from the German frontier stated that 4 Turkish 
citizens, including the correspondent of several Turkish newspapers, 
had been arrested in Berlin as a reprisal for the arrest of a German 
bookseller in Istanbul. 

An agreement settling the Rumania-Hungary dispute ve Transyl- 
vania was signed in Vienna by the Foreign Ministers of Germany, 
Italy, Hungary, and Rumania. 

The agreement provided for the cession by Rumania of the whole 
of Northern Transylvania and three Szekler provinces, both countries 
accepting the new frontier as final. The ceded territory was to be 
evacuated by Rumanian troops within 14 days of the signing of the 
treaty, but Rumanian nationals in the area would be given tlie 
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opportunity of opting for Rumania within 6 months, and would then 
have a year in which to leave the territory, taking with them their 
movable property and realizing their immovable property. Hungary 
promised to treat Rumanians who opted for Hungary on equal terms 
with Hungarian citizens. 

Any differences arising in the execution of the award would be 
settled by direct negotiation between Rumania and Hungary, or, in the 
event of their failing to reach agreement, by the award of Germany 
and Italy. 

In an exchange of Notes Germany and Italy agreed to guarantee the 
integrity of Rumanian territory and Rumania accepted the guarantee. 

After the signature of the Vienna agreement Herr von Ribbentrop 
made a speech to the delegates and the press in which he said that in 
response to appeals from Hungary and Rumania, the Fiihrer and 
Duce had solved the last remaining question in south-eastern 
Europe. 

British reply to Note ve intention to use rescue boats marked 
with Red Cross to save German airmen shot down over the sea. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Aug. 31.—An official statement of losses and gains in a year of war 
gave the number of men killed as 39,000, wounded, 143,000, and missing 
24.000. The Air Force lost 1,050 planes, and destroyed 3,100 enemy 
machines shot down in air battles, and 3,850 destroyed by anti-aircraft 
guns or on the ground. Over 500 warships and merchantmen, totalling 
over 2 million tons, were sunk, and nearly 700, totalling 3} million 
tons were damaged. 

Sept. 1.—Speaking at Katowice Goebbels declared that Germany had 
become immune to blockade. Against Britain’s most characteristic 
weapon, her lying campaign, Germany was well armed from the start. 
Everywhere in the world the clearness, reserve, and veracity of German 
news reports, in contrast with British lying reports, had achieved their 
object. 

Sept. 2.—Official circles in Berlin stated that “the reports of the 
sinking of a children’s refugee ship are regarded with extreme scepticism. 
The British story does not give the name of the ship or its position, 
while reports that the children sang the Beer Barrel Polka give the story 
a certain air of incredulity’. 

Some officials were quoted as saying that “‘the whole story smells. 
It is undoubtedly designed for American consumption. There probably 
never was any such ship or any children. If anything this is worse than 
the Athenia case’. 

Ribbentrop telegraphed to Ciano, in reply to the latter’s message 
(See Italy) saying that he shared his “joy and satisfaction that we 
together were able to solve an important European problem in Vienna. 
The Axis has thereby created a final pacification in the Danube Basin, 
and the Vienna award has again demonstrated to the world the high 
sense of responsibility shown in the decisions reached by the Duce and 
the Fiihrer for the reconstruction of Europe’’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Aug. 20.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
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week ending Aug. 11-12 were nine British vessels, totalling 32,257 tons, 
one Allied vessel, of 942 tons, and two neutrals, 6,078 tons. 

A Note of apology was handed to the Swiss Minister in London for the 
accidental violation of Swiss territory by aircraft flying to Italy. 

Aug. 21.—The Minister of Information, in a written reply to a 
Parliamentary question, stated that the Germans started sending false 
accounts of air operations over Great Britain before their machines 
had even reached England. 

The Minister for Air, explaining the methods by which enemy air 
losses were calculated, told the House of Commons that casualties were 
classified under three heads: certainly destroyed, probably destroyed, 
and damaged, and that only the aircraft in the first category were in- 
cluded in official communiqués. Also, no credit was taken for losses 
inflicted on the enemy by British pilots who did not return. 

An Order-in-Council prohibited the import of Bank of England notes. 
(Considerable quantities were believed to be in the hands of people in 
France and other countries occupied by Germany.) Special steps were 
taken to give holders in neutral countries an opportunity to realize 
them. The Order did not apply to Eire. 

The Government received, through the Swiss Government, a German 
Note describing the uniform of the parachute troops and claiming that, 
in case of capture, they were entitled to be treated as prisoners of 
war. 

Aug. 22.—General de Gaulle, in a world broadcast, declared that the 
Vichy Government were now busy surrendering the keys of the French 
Empire toGermany. The part they were being made to play by Germany 
was to force the capitulation of those people in the Empire who wished 
to go on fighting. “‘In this way’”’, he said, “‘Hitler’s eagle and Mussolini’s 
vulture could easily settle on Casablanca, Tunis, Lake Chad, Dakar, 
Jibuti, and Beirut. At this moment 800 aeroplanes, the mainstay of our 
African defence, are leaving Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia to be taken 
to Istres (near Marseilles) and put at the disposal of the enemy.” 

In order that this appalling task should be accomplished the enemy 
and his accomplices had a stroke of genius. It consisted of putting the 
great military leaders who had been beaten in command. These men 
he denounced as no longer soldiers, no longer Frenchmen, and no longer 
men. 

Sir John Anderson announced in Parliament that a certain number 
of aliens were to be released, and the maximum age ruling internment 
reduced from 70 to 65. Opportunities would be given to young men 
who were eligible to join the Pioneer Corps, and there would be enlarge- 
ment of the category of young persons who might be released, if at the 
time of internment they were residing with British families or in educa- 
tional establishments. Further, aliens formerly engaged in specially 
important work, and whom it was originally proposed to release only 
to return to former employment or under the same employer, would be 
eligible for release to take up comparable work with other employers. 

He then announced the setting up of a tribunal, containing members 
with knowledge of the politics of Germany and Austria (to be assisted 
by reputable and representative refugees) to report on the antecedents 
of those in the category of internees believed to be active enemies of 
the Nazi regime. 
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Aug. 24.—Colonel de Larminat, Chief of the General Staff of the 
French Army in the Near East, joined General de Gaulle’s staff in 
London. Report re grant to U.S. of an aeroplane base in Bermuda. 
(See Bermuda.) 

‘ Aug. 25.—Report of memorial sent to Colonial Secretary by Bermuda 
House of Assembly. (See Bermuda.) 

The Colonial Secretary’s reply to the memorial sent by the Bermuda 
House of Assembly was published. It stated that: ‘‘His Majesty’s 
Government desire to assure the House that there is no question of 
Bermuda, or any part of it, being separated from the British Empire 
or of the people of Bermuda ceasing to be British subjects’’. 

Aug. 26.—King Haakon of Norway, broadcasting in the Norwegian 
news bulletin, said that the fact that he was speaking from London 
was proof that rumours should not be believed, for he had heard that 
day that he had gone to America on account of differences with the 
British Government. It appeared, he went on, that his correspondence 
with the Storting on the question of his abdication had not been pub- 
lished in Norway, and this had led toa misunderstanding of the political 
situation. The Government and the Storting had left Oslo on April 9th in 
the hope of finding tranquillity in which to decide whether the country 
should surrender or defend itself. On their arrival at Hamon, on the 
same day, the Government tendered their resignation, but the Storting 
unanimously gave them a vote of confidence and later decided that the 
country was to be defended as long as possible. The Government had 
been reproached with inactivity in the first days of the war, but it 
must be remembered that only when they arrived in Northern Norway, 
about a month after the outbreak of war, were they able to settle down 
to work. 

It had been asserted, the King continued, that his and the Govern- 
ment’s departure from Norway had caused difficulties for those who 
remained behind. But he thought that they had done right, for had 
they remained the present rulers of the country would have been able 
to force them to accept what they desired. ‘‘From the place where we 
are now, we can still represent a free Norway.’’ Having thanked the 
Council of Administration in Norway “‘for the unselfish and self-sacrific- 
ing work they have undertaken” in acting as intermediaries between the 
present rulers and the people of Norway, he concluded with an appeal 
to the Norwegian people to remain Norwegian in heart and in thought, 
even though such thoughts could not be translated into speech or 
action, for only by so doing, could they ensure that Norway would 
not be destroyed as an independent kingdom. 

Aug. 27.—A letter from Mr. Churchill to Gen. de Gaulle on the 
occasion of declaration of the Chad Territory to fight for the Allies was 
published. This assured the General that ‘‘subject to the needs of our 
own war effort, we are prepared to extend economic assistance on a 
scale similar to that which we should apply in comparable circumstances 
to the colonies of the British Empire. Plans are now being worked out 
for making such assistance rapidly effective’. 

The Admiralty issued figures of shipping losses during the week ended 
Aug. 18. Ten British ships (41,175 tons), one Allied (7,590 tons), and 
two neutrals (4,134 tons). The total of 52,899 tons was slightly above 
the weekly average for the previous 49 weeks of the war. 
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Aug. 29.—General de Gaulle announced that French Equatoriaj 
Africa and French Cameroons had joined him and his Allies of the 
British Empire. He declared that: ‘‘In this total war, in this war where 
everything counts, the French Empire is a bundle of absolutely vita| 
forces ... The crime of the armistice lay in having capitulated as though 
no French Empire existed, but Free France will have nothing of this 
so-called armistice: for her it is null and void. . . . The war continues 
between France and her enemies . . . and will one day be resumed 
actively in the Motherland until it shall pass to the territory of the 
enemy. ... We shall not perish. We shall survive, we shall win the war. 
France, New France, Great France, forward!”’ 

It was officially announced in London that General Catroux, who was 
relieved of his post as Governor-General of Indo-China by the Vichy 
Government, had joined General de Gaulle. : 

Aug. 30.—The Admiralty issued a statement giving the Gover- 
ment’s answer to a notification, received through the Swiss Goven- 
ment, that Germany proposed to employ 64 vessels marked with the 
Red Cross to rescue airmen who had fallen into the sea. The statement 
declared that the Government regarded the claim as wholly inadmiss- 
able, as they ‘‘are of the opinion that the frequent use of German 
rescue boats in areas where war operations are constantly in progres 
must inevitably be of assistance to the military operations of the enemy, 
and must gravely hamper the movements and actions of his Majesty's 
forces’’. 

The statement added that a protest had already, through the medium 
of the U.S. Government, addressed a protest to the German Goven- 
ment on July 12, describing many deliberate attacks on British hospital 
ships and carriers. No reply had been received and in view of the Ger- 
man Government’s proven disregard for the Red Cross Convention, the 
Government could not grant this request, made in circumstances open 
to the gravest suspicion. ‘Accordingly, the Government are unable to 
accept the notifications of German hospital ships communicated to 
them by the Swiss Government in their Notes of July 11, and 15, and 
Aug. 1 and 19.” 

Sept. 1.—General Sikorski issued an Order of the Day to the Polish 
Army, Air Force, and Navy, on the first anniversary of the invasion 
of Poland. He praised the courage and devotion of the fighting forces 
and the nation and reiterated their determination to continue the 
struggle for victory of truth, right, and justice. 

The Children’s Oversea Reception Board announced that 32) 
children who had just left the country for Canada had been landed 
safely in Great Britain after their ship had been torpedoed in the 
Atlantic. One man, the purser, lost his life in the explosion. 


GREECE 
Aug. 21.—An official statement denied emphatically reports in the 
Albanian press that the Greek authorities had for some months been 
preparing armed bands for use against the Albanians in Ciamura. — 
Naval experts were reported to have discovered that a fragment 0! 
the torpedo which sank the Helle bore the words ‘‘Turin 1930’, 
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Members of the General Staff had a conference with the Soviet Air 
Attaché. 

Aug. 22.—A British spokesman in Athens announced that if Greece 
resisted an enemy attack the British Navy and Air Force would im- 
mediately go to her aid. 

Aug. 23.—Authoritative circles in Athens denied that Italy had sent 
Greece an ultimatum calling on her to renounce the British guarantee. 

Special categories of machine-gun, searchlight, and mechanized units 
were called up for a month’s training. Reports reached Athens that 
italian mountain troops had occupied strategic passes on the Albanian 
frontier. 

lhe semi-official News Agency denied as ‘‘fantastic inventions’’ Rome 
reports that the Greek authorities had “committed another murder” in 
Albania and other allegations. (See Italy.) 

Aug. 24.—British press reports stated that an assurance had been 
received from the Turkish Government that they would render Greece 
all possible aid in the event of war. 

Aug. 25.—The Government, after giving due notice to foreign 


§ Governments, ordered the mining of the Gulf of Arta. 


Aug. 26.—Four classes of reservists were called up. It was stated in 
\thens that the Government had transferred to the capital the military 
Governor of Janina, in order that there should be no possibility of pro- 
vocation on the frontier. 

Greek transmissions from Berlin attacked Greek ship-owners for 
accepting the navicert system and for leasing their vessels on long- 
term charter to Great Britain. 

Aug. 27.—Report of completion of occupation by Italians of de- 
militarized zone in Albania. (See Albania.) 

Aug. 28.—It was stated in Athens that during the previous 48 hours 
further concentrations of Italian troops had been observed along the 
Greco-Albanian border, though the fact was denied by official and 
semi-official sources in Rome. At least 110,000 Italian troops, it was 
estimated, were in the Albanian “demilitarized” zone and at various 
points on the border Greek and Italian detachments had made contact, 
as the Greeks had followed the Italian example and entered the Greek 
demilitarized zone. The Greek commander, however, had given strict 
orders that all precautions were to be taken to avoid incidents. 

It was learnt in Athens that three cargo ships in Alexandria, bound 
for Greece and possessing a British navicert and the necessary Italian 


§ visas, had been warned by the Italians that their visas had been 


cancelled, and if they proceeded on their voyage they would be either 
stopped or sunk. 

Aug. 29.—The War Ministry announced that three categories of 
trained artillery reserves had been released, but that three more cate- 
gories of special reservists had been called to the colours. 

Aug. 30.—Report re Italian troop movements towards Albanian 
frontier. (See Albania.) 


HUNGARY 


Aug. 23.—The semi-official News Agency stated that Hungary had 
rought to Turnu Severin concrete and detailed geographical proposals, 
but that Rumania had ignored them, and had made counter-proposals 
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dealing purely with an exchange of populations, arguing that any 
frontier adjustment, “‘if it should be necessary”’ would only be made 
after that question had been settled. 

In the Hungarian view the reverse was the case. 

Aug. 24.—Breakdown of negotiations with Rumania. (See Rumania) 

A Conference was held at the Foreign Office at which the German 
and Italian Ministers were present and to which the Rumanian Minister 
was summoned. It was later announced that negotiations with Ruma- 
nia would be resumed. 

An authoritative statement in Budapest declared that the Ruman- 
ians, instead of making proposals, had endeavoured to ‘“‘carry ona 
theoretical debate’, in order to gain time to move troops from the 
Dobruja to Transylvania. It was understood in Budapest that reservists 
had been called up and air-raid precautions ordered. 

Aug. 27.—Reports from the frontier stated that a Rumanian plane 
had attacked a Hungarian ’plane over the station at Debrecen on the 
Eastern frontier. 

Aug. 28.—Bucharest statement re violation of Rumanian territory 
by Hungarian ’planes. (See Rumania.) 

The Government stated that Rumanian fighters had forced a 
Hungarian aeroplane to fly over and land on Rumanian soil, and the 
crew had to drop their bombs to avoid an explosion on landing. Also 
that, since Aug. 24, Rumanian fighters had been flying over Hungarian 
border territory and herding Hungarian fighter aircraft back across 
the border. 

Aug. 29.—Conference in Vienna to settle Hungarian-Rumanian 
dispute ve Transylvania. (See Germany.) 

Aug. 30.—Agreement signed between Germany, Italy, Hungary, and 
Rumania ve Transylvania. (See Germany.) 

Sept. 2.—The Hungarian Rumanian Mixed Commission, after 
meeting at Oradea, announced its decisions. The Hungarian Army 
would cross the frontier at all points except Nagyvarad on Sept. 5, 
and the occupation would be completed by Sept. 13. Cluj would be 
occupied on Sept. 11. 


INDIA 

Aug. 20.—The Maharaja of Patiala, speaking at Simla, urged that 
the Sikhs should sink all their differences and unite to support the 
British cause. He emphasized that the war was their war no less than 
Great Britain’s — it was a war to save civilization from ruin. Britain's 
success or failure would be their success or failure. 

It was announced that the naval authorities had begun the arming 
and degaussing of merchant ships; also that large numbers of recruits 
were coming forward for the Indian Naval Reserve and the Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Aug. 22.—The Congress Working Committee issued a statement 
saying that the Constitutional proposal in the Viceroy’s declaration 
and in the Secretary of State’s speech was ‘“‘wholly opposed, not only 
to the principle of democracy as acclaimed by the British Government 
in their war aims, but also opposed to the interests of India. Therefore 
Congress cannot be a party to accepting these proposals or to advising 
the country to accept them”’. 
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it reiterated the Committee’s conviction that India could not 
function within the orbit of imperial power, and must attain the status 
of a free and independent nation. This did not prevent close association 
with other countries within the comity of free nations. It finally noted 
“with astonishment” the British Government’s refusal of a provisional 
National Government at the Centre on the ground that this would 
prejudice the constitutional issue in favour of the majority, and alleged 
that the rejection of this proposal indicated the unwillingness of the 
Government to part with power. 

Sept. 2.—The Working Committee of the All India Moslem League 
passed a resolution welcoming the statements by the Viceroy and the 
secretary of State as a considerable advance towards the point of view 
oi the League. It noted with satisfaction that the British Government 
had practically met the demand of the League for a clear assurance 
that no future Constitution for India would be adopted without its 
consent. The Committee, however, felt it necessary to reaffirm their 
adherence to the Lahore resolution proposing the partition of India 
nd the creation of independent States in the North-Western and 
Eastern zones where the Moslems were in a majority. The resolution 
ended by pointing out that the League insisted that the Moslems were 
a nation by themselves, and would exercise their right to self-deter- 
mination, and were alone the final judges and arbiters of their own 
future destiny. 


INDO-CHINA 

Aug. 20.—Several French warships arrived in the ports, and Chinese 
reports stated that the attitude towards the Japanese claims was 
stiffening; also that exports of wool, oil, etc., to America were con- 


tinuing, in U.S. vessels sometimes escorted by warships. 


ITALY 


Aug. 20.—The Government announced that the blockade of British 
territory would henceforward comprise the shores of all British posses- 
sions and protectorates in the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the 
“7 of Aden, of British colonies in Africa, and the shores of Egypt and 
the Sudan. 

Aug. 21.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said Italy was ready to defend 

the national rights of Albanians in Greece. The population of Ciamura 
was Albanian, he declared, but at present the place unjustly belonged 
to Greece, and, together with other regions where the Albanians were 
ila majority, i.e. parts of Yanina, constituted the substance of national 
political problems between Italy and Greece which must be brought 
toa just and definite solution. 
_ Aug. 23.—The Rome wireless declared that the Greek authorities 
iad “committed another murder’”’ in Albania and gave a report in the 
paper Yomori as authority for the statement that the victim had been 
lound hanged and the death described as suicide, but that further 
llvestigations had led to information changing this picture. It also 
‘tated that the distribution of arms to Greek gendarmerie in the 
Tontler area was continuing, especially in Ciamuria, and that bands 
were being organized. 
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Authoritative circles in Rome denied that an ultimatum had beep 
sent to Greece calling on her to renounce the British guarantee. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, declared that the revision of the 
Greek-Albanian frontier could not be longer delayed, and suggested 
the cession to Albania of the coast of Prevesa and part of Janina. 

Italian aeroplane’s attack on American mission in the Sudan, 
(See Sudan.) 

Aug. 28.—Report that Italy had withdrawn visas from three Greek 
cargo ships in Alexandria, bound for Greece. (See Greece.) 

Athens report re number of Italian troops in Albania. (See Albania) 

Aug. 29.—Conference in Vienna to settle Rumanian-Hungarian 
dispute re Transylvania. (See Germany.) 

Aug. 30.—Agreement signed between Germany, Italy, Hungary, and 
Rumania ve Transylvania. (See Germany.) 

Aug. 31.—Relazioni Internazionale declared that it was quite useless 
for France to seek to minimize her responsibilities by arguing that her 
foreign policy before the conflict was decided by only a few men 
Actually the whole of France, with all parties, pursued a policy as 
bellicose as that of Britain. There were accounts to settle with Britain, 
but there were also accounts to settle with France; ‘‘and they will be 
settled”’. 

Sept. 2.—Count Ciano telegraphed to Ribbentrop expressing his 
happiness at co-operating “‘for the realization of a just task of pacifica- 
tion’, which had demonstrated again ‘‘the great work being pursued 
by the Axis Powers for the creation of that new order which the Fiihrer 
and the Duce will give to Europe’. 

Ribbentrop’s reply. (See Germany.) 


JAPAN 


Aug. 21.—The Foreign Office spokesman told the press that he con- 
sidered the agreement between Canada and the U.S.A. was a natural 
arrangement, due to geographical propinquity. That was a very in- 
portant principle, and it would justify many of the measures Japan 
was taking in China. 

Aug. 22.—The Ambassadors in Washington, Paris, Angora, and 
Rio de Janeiro, the Minister in Ottawa, and the Ambassador at Large 
in China were recalled. 

The Foreign Vice-Minister told the press that Japan needed able 
and efficient diplomats with a full knowledge of the new situation, and 
that foreign posts could be filled, if necessary, by persons from outside 
the diplomatic service. 

The Foreign Minister sent a message to a new ‘‘South Seas Federation’ 
stating that the Government’s policy was to achieve a settlement in 
China and to construct a Greater Eastern Asia bloc, with Japan, China, 
and Manchukuo as its mainstay, with the regions in the South Seas 
added. Difficulties were to be expected with the European and American 
Powers, but Japan’s policy was open and above-board, and aimed at 
the stabilization of Eastern Asia. (The new federation was formed by 
the amalgamation of sixteen existing societies interested in the South 
Seas.) 

Aug. 23.—The Foreign Vice-Minister told the press that the spit 
of renovation must from thenceforward prevail throughout the foreig! 
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service, explaining that ‘‘the whole of the Japanese race is united like 
a ball of fire, sweeping all before it — that is the character of the new 
regime . 

‘Reports current in Hong-Kong stated that the Government had 
received from Washington, in a communication to the Ambassador 
there from Mr. Sumner Welles, a warning that a time of reckoning 
must come if Japan persisted in her present course regarding East Asia. 

Aug. 25.—The appointment of Mr. Ichizo Kobayashi, Minister of 
Commerce, as Envoy to Batavia was announced. 

It was reported that the House of Bishops of Nippon Seikokwai (the 
Episcopal Church of Japan) had decided that no foreign priest would 

future be allowed to occupy any executive position in the Japanese 
Church. As a result of this decision three English Bishops in the 
Japanese Anglican Church had been required to resign and three 
American Bishops were expected to resign on their return from the U.S. 

Aug. 26.—Forty representatives of Protestant communions met in 
Tokyo to discuss the amalgamation of the different denominations, the 
cessation of financial subsidies from abroad, the elimination of foreign 
personnel, and the organization of Japanese missionary work in Man- 
chukuo and China. It was agreed to form a new Church, to be called 
the Genuine Christian Church of Japan, which would be constituted on 
Oct. 17 as part of the national celebration of the 2,600th anniversary 
of the Japanese Empire. 

Aug. 28.—Prince Konoe, addressing the preparatory committee set 
up to determine the basic principles of the new national structure, 
rejected single-party rule. ‘“That system’, he said, “renders permanent 
the ruling position of one party . . . it is not acceptable to Japan, 
because it is contrary to the basic principle of our national policy of 
one Sovereign over all.” 


MALTA 


Aug. 25.—It was learnt that the Anglo-Maltese League had sent 
to the Minister of Aircraft Production £6,000 subscribed by the people 
of Malta as a first instalment towards the purchase of fighter aircraft 
for the defence of Malta. 


MANCHUKUO 


Aug. 26.—A joint communiqué issued by the Governments of Man- 
chukuo and Outer Mongolia stated that the linked commission appointed 
to fix a boundary had reached an agreement covering the Nomonhan 
Sector, and the Commissioners had left Chita for the frontier. 


MEXICO 


Aug. 21.—Leon Trotsky died of injuries received when he was 
attacked by a guest at his house. 


MOROCCO 


_Aug. 26.—It was reported from Tangier that the placing of General 
Nogués on the retired list did not necessarily affect his position as 


Resident-General, which, according to reliable information, he was to 
retain. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


Aug. 20—Several hundred men, aged 20 to 35, were called up in 
Great Britain, and left London for the camp of the Netherlands Legion. 
They were being equipped with arms bought in the U.S.A. 

Aug. 21.—The German authorities issued a decree ordering vegetable 
canning factories to work twenty-four hours a day. (All fresh vegetables 
had for some time been exported to Germany.) 

Aug. 25.—Appointment of Japanese envoy to Batavia. 

Aug. 31.—Queen Wilhelmina’s 60th birthday was celebrated in 6\) 
cities of 40 different countries and in the East Indies, and it was 
estimated that 70 million free Dutchmen took part in specially 
arranged meetings. At a celebration in London speeches were made by 
Prince Bernhard and by the Dutch Minister, and Princess Juliana 
broadcast a message from Canada. 

The loss was reported off Svendsborg of the small passenger steamer 
Rise. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Aug. 23.—The Prime Minister announced that the British steamer 
Turakina had sent a wireless message on Aug. 20th that she was being 
fired on by:a raider. 

Aug. 28.—The Government prohibited the importation, without 
permit, of bank notes of the Banks of England, Scotland, or Northern 
Ireland, in order to prevent the enemy making use of any such notes 
which might come into their possession in occupied allied countries. 


NORWAY 


Aug. 22.—Swedish reports stated that the Communist Party had 
been banned by the German authorities, and some of its leaders arrested. 

Several papers published reports by the German authorities de- 
claring that London had been set on fire on Aug. 16th by some 2,000 
aircraft, which attacked the London area for three hours. 

Aug. 25.—It was reported from Stockholm that the German authori- 
ties in Oslo had released a message that new representations had 
been made to King Haakon through a certain foreign government 
urging him toreconsider his position, and to consent to the reconstruction 
of the Norwegian regime to harmonize with the new conditions due 
to the German occupation. 

Aug. 26.—According to a Stockholm report the German authorities 
in Oslo had presented the Norwegians with a bill for 200 million 
Norwegian kronor as part of the expenses account for the German 
occupation. It was suggested that the money should be raised by 
additional direct and indirect taxation of the Norwegian people. 

Broadcast by King Haakon. (See Great Britain.) 

Aug. 28.—A report from Stockholm stated that the National Associa 
tion of Young Workmen, at their conference in Oslo, had adopted @ 
resolution condemning Quisling and his efforts to control or influence 
the destinies of Norway. It declared that every Norwegian Government! 
must be based on Norwegian traditions, and that there must be freedom 
of speech for the whole people and universal franchise, with a secret 
ballot ; and it endorsed the fourfold co-operation in Norwegian nation@ 
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interests which had already been proclaimed by the Conservative, 
Agrarian, Liberal, and Labour Parties. 

Aug. 29.—A Stockholm report stated that a German Court at Bergen 
had sentenced to death three Norwegians who were charged with 
sending to England, by wireless, information about the German forces 
of occupation and other military matters. 

The report added that the German authorities had released most of 
the Communist leaders whom they had recently arrested, explaining 
that they were arrested because they “strove to disturb the friendly 
relations between Germany and Soviet Russia’. 


POLAND 

Aug. 24.—Statement by the ’dlkischer Beobachter on the position of 
Poland. (See Germany.) 

Aug. 29.—It was learnt in London that the ‘Governor-General of 
Warsaw” had been incorporated into the Reich and an intensive 
Germanization campaign begun, and that a special organization, 
“Ostland”’, had been formed at Poznan to encourage the settlement of 


Germans in Poland. 
Sept. 1.—Order of the day issued by Gen. Sikorski on the anniversary 


of the German invasion. (See Great Britain.) 


PORTUGAL 

Aug. 28.—Dr. Salazar relinquished the Ministry of Finance, but 
remained Minister of Foreign Affairs and War. The Ministers of Trade 
and Industry and of Agriculture were merged into a Ministry of 
National Economy, to which Dr. Rafael Dugue was appointed, and 
three new Ministers appointed; Dr. Mario Figueiredo (National 


Education), Dr. Vaz Serra (Justice), and Dr. J. P. Costa Leite (Finance). 

Aug. 31.—The Foreign Office issued a statement declaring that 
Portugal did not recognize the incorporation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia in the Soviet Union, and that all treaties with them were in 
abeyance so long as such incorporation lasted. 


RUMANIA 

Aug. 21.—Agreement was reached at Craiova for the cession to 
Bulgaria of Southern Dobruja, and for the fixing of the frontier on the 
1912 line, running from just north of Silistria to a point on the Black 
Sea just south of Mangalia. This meant the cession of the two provinces 
of Durostor and Caliacra. 

Bulgaria was to send back to Rumania all the Rumanians in the 
area and also those in Bulgaria, numbering some 50,000. 

Aug. 22.—A new agreement with Germany was announced giving 
the Germans all the surplus cereal production at stable prices. It was 
also announced that owing to bad weather, mobilization, and the loss 
of Bessarabia the wheat crop was a million tons less than in 1939, and 
that it would be necessary to import wheat. 

Aug. 24.—The negotiations at Turnu Severin were broken off at the 
request of the Hungarian delegation. 

Rumanian troop movements, in the direction of Transylvania, offici- 
uly admitted. 

An official communiqué was published informing the inhabitants of 
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Caliacra and Durostor that they might move into the interior all property 
essential to their daily needs. It not also stated that the harvest might 
be gathered and that since the negotiations with Bulgaria were being 
conducted in a spirit of reciprocal understanding, no one would prevent 
the movement of their possessions by those Rumanians who had later 
on to leave. 

The number of persons sent to a concentration camp as ‘alarmists’ 
was stated in Bucarest to total 484, most of them Jews or members 
of Left wing organizations. 

Reports reached Bucharest of frontier clashes with Soviet troops in 
North Moldavia, resulting in some 50 casualties. 

Aug. 26.—Telephone communications between Bucharest and 
Northern Rumania were prohibited. 

The death was reported, in an aeroplane accident, of Herr Fabricius, 
the leader of the German minority in Rumania. 

Aug. 28.—Reports were current in Bucarest that Soviet aeroplanes 
had violated Rumanian territory in Moldavia, forcing one Rumanian 
aeroplane to land on Aug. 25 and shooting another one down on Aug. 26 
The reason for these unprovoked attacks were not clear, the report 
continued, but it was possible that the Russians believed that Rumanian 
planes had violated Russian territory. The report added that rumours 
of frontier skirmishes on land, which had been greatly exaggerated, 
caused uneasiness in Moldavia, and many people had begun to leave the 
district. 

It was learned in London that the British owned Unirea Oil 
Company (Phoenix) had been brought under the control of the 
Government. 

It was officially stated in Bucharest that Hungarian aircraft had 
dropped six bombs on Satu Mare and machine-gunned an 
aeroplane hangar. The Rumanians claimed to have shot down one 
machine and captured the crew. It was also stated that Hungarian 
aircraft flew 200 miles into Rumania and dropped propaganda leaflets 
on Brasov in Transylvania. Diplomats in Bucharest were informed that 
Arad, one of the largest Transylvanian towns, had been bombed by 
Hungarian planes. 

Hungarian Government’s reply to accusation. (See Hungary.) 

Aug. 29.—Conference in Vienna to settle Rumanian—Hungarian 
dispute ve Transylvania. (See Germany.) 

Rumanian Minister in Moscow received by M. Molotoff. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

It was reported that a Rumanian aeroplane had been brought down 
by three Soviet machines over Barlad, twenty miles inside the 
Rumanian border. 

It was confirmed that all officers and troops on leave had been re- 
called and reservists called up. 

Soviet protest ve frontier incidents handed to Rumanian Minister 
in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 30.—Agreement signed between Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
and Rumania ve Transylvania. (See Germany.) 

It was officially admitted in Bucharest that before signing the 
Vienna Agreement the Rumanian Government had received a Note 
from the Axis Powers which was in the nature of an ultimatum. 
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Aug. 31.—An authoritative statement issued in Bucarest explained 
that ‘the Vienna Conference, called on the initiative of Germany and 
Italy, interested in the maintenance of peace in South-East Europe, 
took place in such circumstances that Rumania had to choose between 
saving the political existence of the State and the possibility of its 
disappearance. The threat of war on the part of our enemies, as well 
as the impossibility of the German and Italian Foreign Ministers re- 
maining more than 2 days in Vienna, caused Rumania to take a decision 
with as little delay as possible”’. 

The acceptance of arbitration offered Rumania, in compensation, an 
absolute guarantee of her frontiers in regard to all her neighbours. 
‘Thanks to this guarantee’, it concluded, ‘‘Rumania will be able to 
resume her normal life at home and proceed with immediate demobiliza- 
tion. 

Peasants in Transylvania were reported to have occupied trenches and 
other fortifications evacuated by the troops, and to have sworn to die 
fighting rather than yield territory to Hungary. Many soldiers were 
stated to have decided to support the peasants. At Cluj demonstrations 
took place, and the local paper Tribuna published an article headed 
“We want War’. 

Dr. Maniu telegraphed to Hitler and Mussolini stating that Tran- 
sylvania and the Banat would not accept the award and asking them to 
suspend it until they had received a memo from him. 

Sept. 1.—M. Lugoshianu, a former Transylvanian Minister, writing 
in Universul, said Transylvania was torn in half, Hungary now marched 
with Moldavia, the new frontier was 13 miles from Brasov. 

It was unbelievable, he declared. From frontiers they had sworn to 
defend because they were a prize won with their blood after 1,000 years 
of injustice, the armies, which should have been the pride of the nation 
and the safeguard of the national rights, would withdraw the next day 
with eyes downcast in bitter humiliation and with clenched fists. 

Dr. Maniu had a second interview with the King and the Foreign 
Minister and then went to Cluj, where demonstrations were reported 
by large crowds, which had to be broken up by troops. In Bucarest 
also the police had to intervene to disperse crowds of demonstrators 
and arrested a number of them. 

The military evacuation of Transylvania began at several points, 
including Oradea Mare. 

Dr. Pop, in a broadcast, said that at Turnu Severin the Hungarians 
demanded over 26,000 square miles, which would have meant that 
2,200,000 Rumanians would have become Hungarian subjects. The 
Rumanian delegation had flatly refused to accept this, but said they 
were ready to discuss an exchange of populations. Negotiations were 
broken off without Rumania offering any territorial concessions. 
They were then invited to Vienna, where they found a state of things 
quite other than what they had expected. They were simply given the 
alternatives of unconditional acceptance of the award or “‘resistance 
which would inexorably have led to the complete annihilation of the 
Rumanian State’. 

He emphasized the importance of the Axis guarantee. 

_ Sept. 2.—Demonstrations continued, especially at Cluj, Oradea, 
lemisoara, Seghisoara, and Brasov, and crowds attempted to attack 
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the Italian Consulate at Cluj and the German Consulate at Temisoara. 
At Seghisoara Germans were attacked in the street. Bucarest was 
patrolled by strong forces of police, and machine-guns were mounted 
at various points. 

Decision of Mixed Commission on occupation by Hungary. (See 
Hungary.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Aug. 23.—The Minister of Agriculture announced the sale to the 
British Government of the entire wool clip of the Union at a price of 
103d. a Ib. It would operate during the war and for one wool year 
afterwards. 

Aug. 25.—Dr. van Brockhoesen, formerly South African Minister 
to the Low Countries, declared in an address at Johannesburg, that if 
South Africans did not stand together now they were at war and 
afterwards they were doomed. It was folly, he said for ‘Afrikaners’ 
to imagine that if Hitler came he would give South Africa a fair deal 
and leave it in peace. ‘If Hitler comes he will give us hell.’ 

Aug. 29—General Hertzog introduced a motion deploring the Govern- 
ment’s war policy and demanding immediate peace. He argued that 
the war was already lost and Great Britain had no chance without 
allies against both Germany and Italy. 

General Smuts replied that Hertzog’s speech was merely a glorifica- 
tion of Germany’s might and the victories she had so far achieved. 
, But’, he went on, “‘we are not going to be deflected from our course by 
Hitler’s victories. . . . Nobody desires peace more than I. But I want 
to know what kind of peace I can expect.”’ He believed in only one 
kind of peace — peace through victory. Any effort to conclude a separ- 
ate peace meant linking up with Germany. There were organizations 
in South Africa proud of the swastika, but that was not the attitude 
of the nation as a whole. General Smuts concluded: ‘‘General Hertzog 
asks how long South Africa will prosecute the war. I tell him now that 
we shall go on till we have achieved victory’’. 

Aug. 31.—General Hertzog’s motion was defeated in the House of 
Assembly, and a motion by the Prime Minister approving the Govern- 
ment’s war policy was approved by 83 votes to 65. 


SPAIN 


Aug. 23.—The Official Gazette announced that Sefior Mazas, Minister 
without Portfolio, had ceased to hold his office. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

Aug. 27.—The Legislative Council adopted, unanimously, Bills 
providing for the raising of 25 million Straits dollars by a 3% War 
Loan and for the issue of War Savings Certificates to a maximum of 
ten million dollars, the entire proceeds (about £3,500,000) of both 
schemes to be presented, free of interest and redemption charges, 
direct to the British Government for war purposes. 


SUDAN 


Aug. 23.—Two Italian aeroplanes bombed and machine-gunned an 
American mission, about 400 miles south of Khartoum and 55 miles 
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south-west of Kurmuk. Two of the 4 American missionaries were 
killed, and one wounded. 


SWEDEN 

Aug. 20.—It was learnt that the steamer Hedrun had been sunk 
by a torpedo in the Atlantic, with the loss of nine lives. 

‘Aug. 21.—The Handelstidningen of Gothenburg, said that Mr. 
Churchill’s speech should do away with the hopes fanned by German 
propaganda that Britain was inclined to give up the struggle, and also 
with the rumours of dissension among British leaders. 

The effect of the British blockade was steadily growing, and Mr. 
Churchill was right in refusing to allow food to go to German occupied 
countries. ‘Victory’, it said, ‘will belong to the country dominating the 
seas. If Germany can wrest the trident out of Britain’s hands she will 
win the war. If she cannot the victory will be Britain’s’. 

Aug. 31.—It was announced that 8 German ’planes had violated 
Swedish territory during the night. Figures of shipping losses since the 
war began were published, showing 85 ships sunk, with the loss of 
363 lives. 


SWITZERLAND 

Aug. 20.—It was announced that the British Government had 
apologized for recent air trespassings over Switzerland. 

Aug. 23.—The Government decided to impose restrictions on the 
use of petrol and fuel, and to prohibit the sale of certain foodstuffs 
until Oct. 13th in order to conserve stocks. 

Aug. 25.—The Federal Political Department instructed the Swiss 
Minister in London to protest at once against the violation of Swiss 
neutrality during the night of Aug. 24th ‘in defiance of the assurances 
given on Aug. 20th’. 

Aug. 27.—A Geneva report stated that numerous British aircraft 
had flown over Switzerland the previous night, and anti-aircraft guns 
went into action. Press comments deplored the repeated violations 
of Swiss territory and the worthless nature of the promises given that 
they would not recur. 

The President of the Confederation called in person on the British 
Minister to draw his attention to ‘the necessity of arranging at once 
that British air forces should strictly observe Swiss neutrality, in 
accordance with instructions given to them by the British Government’. 


SYRIA 


Aug. 27.—A report from Cairo stated that an Italian Armistice 
Commission was expected in Beirut, and added that they could count 
on a satisfactory reception in Syria, for, since the High Commissioner, 
M. Puaux, decided to accept instructions from Vichy, the attitude of the 
Syrian authorities towards Great Britain had been anything but 
cordial. The frontier between Syria and Palestine, for a long time 
strictly closed from the Syrian side, had been re-opened, but only for 
through traffic to Turkey, and British subjects still remained in danger 
of arrest. The British Consul-General, the report continued, had been 
forced to leave Beirut and take up residence at Aley in the Lebanon, 
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‘presumably in order to prevent him from observing what goes on in 
Beirut or from exerting any influence on the population.’ 


THAILAND 

Aug. 23.—The National Assembly, by a large majority, extended 
for a second decade the transition period during which half the members 
of the Assembly were elected by the people and half appointed by the 
Government. 

Aug. 31.—Ratifications were exchanged in Bangkok of the Treaty of 
Non-Aggression with Great Britain signed on June 12, 1940. 


TURKEY 

Aug. 21.—Verbatim reports of Mr. Churchill’s speech were published 
in the press. 

Aug. 24.—Reported assurance to Greek Government of aid in the 
event of war. (See Greece.) 

Aug. 30.—Report re arrest of 4 Turkish citizens in Berlin. (See 
Germany.) 

Sept. 1—The Government announced a programme of land reform 
under which every peasant would possess his own piece of land. It also 
provided for improvements in the amenities of village life. 


U.S.A. 

Aug. 20.—It was learnt that Dr. Westrick, Commercial Counsellor 
of the German Embassy, had left a Pacific port for Japan without 
notifying his departure to the State Department, also that Herr Ried, 
one of the Consuls in New York, had left. (He had been expelled from 
Brazil for subversive activities.) 

Mr. Welles, replying to press questions, said merely that ‘Diplomats 


and Consuls who are not found acceptable to other American Govern- 
ments will not be acceptable to the United States’. 

New York press reports stated that some twenty-five American 
airmen were leaving for Canada’each week to act as instructors to the 
Canadian Air Force or enlist in the R.A.F. 

The first batch of children, numbering 138, coming to America under 
the sponsorship of the U.S. Committee for the Care of European 
Children arrived in New York. 

Aug. 22.—The President and the Premier of Canada announced the 
names of the members of the Permanent Joint Board of Defence for 
the United States and Canada. They included Mr. La Guardia, Mayor 
of New York, for America, and Mr. Biggar, k.c., for Canada, and 
representatives of the three Services of each country. 

Aug. 23.—Report of warning given to the Japanese Government by 
the Assistant Secretary of State. 

The organization entitled France Quand Méme cabled to Marshal 
Pétain telling him that the attacks on Britain in the French press and 
by politicians were destroying the traditional U.S. friendship for 
France, also that the calling of former statesmen before a Ligh tribunal 
while the war was still going on was causing a most unfavourable 
impression. | 

It was announced that a ‘Freedom Groupement de Frangais d’Amer- 
que’ had been formed in New York to provide moral and financial 
support for the Free French Forces. 
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American mission attacked by Italian aircraft in the Sudan. 
See Sudan.) 

Aug. 24.—Report re grant to U.S.A. of an aeroplane base in Bermuda. 
See Bermuda.) 

The Navy awarded a contract amounting to about thirty million 
dollars for the construction of air bases and other defence works on 
Qahu, Wake, and Midway islands. 

Aug. 26.—Mr. Martin Dies, Chairman of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives charged with investigating un-American activities, 
declared that Germany, Italy, and Russia were carrying on what 
vemed to be a common campaign of sabotage and intimidation. The 
three countries were all working towards the same objectives — to put 
obstacles in the way of preparations for national defence, to prevent 
help from being given to Great Britain, and to put agents in munition 
plants to carry on espionage and sabotage. In Los Angeles 1,250 
persons were listed as German sympathizers, many of whom were 
employed in aircraft factories and other key industries. In San Fran- 
cisco there were 670 persons suspected of being German agents, and 
there was an extensive Fascist propaganda organization in which at 
least ten per cent of Italians in New York were engaged. People 
in Germany and countries conquered by Germany who had relatives 
in the U.S., and people in the U.S. who had relatives in Germany or 
the occupied territories were intimidated into distributing propaganda. 

The Italians followed a similar method, Mr. Dies said. The Committee 
had positive evidence of threats made by Italian Consuls to Italo- 
Americans, and also letters from officials of the Italian government to 
Italo-American Societies, demanding lists of their members. The Com- 
mittee also possessed letters from persons in Italy to their relatives in 
the U.S. in which there were only thinly veiled threats. 

First session of the American—Canadian Joint Defence Board in 
Ottawa. (See Canada.) 

In an address at Los Angeles Mr. John Cudahy, the Ambassador 
to Belgium, warned his audience to draw a lesson from Belgium and 
am at once. Belgium, he said, had so hoped for peace that she 
ignored warnings, even when 2,000,000 German troops were massed 
on her frontier. 

Aug. 27.—The President signed legislation authorizing him to call 
out 396,000 members of the National Guard and army reserves for 
twelve months’ active duty. 

Aug. 28.—President Roosevelt signed a Bill permitting American 
vessels, under suitable guarantees, to enter the combat zones for the 
evacuation of children from European belligerent countries. 

The Bill providing for compulsory military service passed the Senate 
by 69 votes to 16. It provided for the registration of all males be- 
tween 21 and 31 from whom a maximum of 900,000 should be selected 
or training in any one year. It was estimated that 12 million men 
Would have to register under the Bill, of whom about 400,000 would 
probably be called up in the autumn. 

M. Pierre Cot, the former French Minister for Air, declared 
a broadcast that Pétain and Weygand had given France to 
Hitler. The French Air Force was not big enough, but of the 3,000 
lust-line aircraft France had when the battle began only about one- 
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third had been used. The greatest single cause of the collapse of the 
French military power, he said, was that the French Generals were 
seventy years old or older, whereas the German Generals were aged 
forty. The French High Command was still thinking in terms of 19} 
and Marshal Pétain and General Weygand apparently thought that 
Hitler would give France terms like those which Bismarck accorded 
in 1871. 

Referring to the Riom trials he said that they were little more than 
an effort to save the reputation of the army at the expense of the ciyi] 
authorities. The military men were evidently going to stick together 
against the civilians as they had done in the Dreyfus affair. 

The refugee ship American Legion arrived in New York. 

Aug. 30.—The Vichy Government’s Embassy in Washington 
denied that any French aeroplanes had been delivered to the Reich, 
The statement asserted that, in accordance with the Armistice terms 
the aeroplanes which were in N. Africa were recently transferred to 
various centres in unoccupied France to be dismantled and stored 
until the conclusion of peace. 

Sept. 1.—The President called up a first batch of 60,000 National 
Guardsmen for a year’s training. 

Sept. 2.—President Roosevelt, opening the national park at Great 
Smoky Mountain, Tennessee, said “‘the greatest attack that has ever 
been launched against the freedom of the individual is nearer the 
Americas than ever before’, and to meet this they must prepare 
beforehand, ‘‘for preparation later may and probably will be too late”’ 
Americans must not be soft in a world fraught with dangers. They 
must be trained and armed. 

They must take steps to counter the dictators and their agents 
within the country, and also against the dangers from without, which 
were at last being recognized by most Americans. To conserve their 
liberties would require the united efforts of them all, and sacrifices 
from all. 

The President of the Federation of Labour, in a message for the 
U.S. Labour Day, said, ‘““We hope and pray that Britain will be 
victorious. At the same time we must be prepared for the worst, 
and therefore the American Federation of labour pledges full support 
without reserve for the gigantic national defence programme. ... li 
conscription proved to be necessary the Federation would approve it’. 

The President of the Congress of Industrial Organization, the rival 
federation, also declared that labour would devote its energies to 
national defence. 


U.S.S.R. 

Aug. 20.—Swedish reports stated that the authorities in Lithuania 
had prohibited all access to a zone along the German frontier, sevél 
miles wide, and that traffic restrictions had been imposed all along 
the frontier in a zone 20 miles wide. 

Aug. 21.—The press reported Mr. Churchill’s speech at considerable 
length, omitting the reference to the Black Sea and the Middle Eas. 

Aug. 22.—The Foreign Trade Commissar received the British Am- 
bassador. 
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Aug. 26.—Joint communiqués issued by Governments of Outer 
Mongolia and Manchukuo ve boundary commission. (See Manchukuo.) 

Aug. 28.—Report re clashes with Rumanian aeroplanes and troops 
in Moldavia. (See Rumania.) 

Aug. 29. A Bucharest report stated that M. Gafencu, the Rumanian 
Minister in Moscow, had been received by M. Molotoff. who gave him 
certain assurances concerning Soviet-Rumanian relations. Report that 
Soviet machines had brought down a Rumanian aeroplane. (See 
Rumania.) 

The Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs handed the Rumanian 
Minister in Moscow a Note complaining of hostile actions by 
Rumanian frontier detachments and the violation of Soviet territory 
by Rumanian aircraft, and placing the responsibility for any conse- 
quences of these actions on the Rumanian Government. 

During the interview M. Gafencu handed over the Rumanian reply 
toa Soviet protest received on Aug. 19. The reply contested the Soviet 
allegations and alleged that Rumanian frontier detachments had been 
fired on and Soviet aircraft had crossed the border. The Deputy Com- 
missar said that M. Gafencu’s information would be verified but 
reiterated that the Soviet Government needed an “early and satis- 
factory answer’ to the fresh protest. 

Aug. 30.—The Red Star, referring to the air attacks on England, 
said, “German claims of great successes in air raids on Britain are 
untrue. The statement*that Germany has won mastery of the air over 
Britain is also untrue. The R.A.F. continues to put up a strong resis- 
tance, and the British Fleet is still using southern and eastern ports 
as naval bases. .. . To make the blockade of Britain effective, German 
‘planes must destroy 200,000 tons of British shipping a month, which 
will call for the use of a huge number of ’planes’’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Aug. 27.—The Assistant Minister of Commerce and Industry said 
that Yugoslavia would export no wheat this year. The Government had 
decided, he said, to buy all surpluses of wheat and flour from producers. 
(The surplus was to be calculated on the basis of three-quarters of a 
pound a day for each member of a family.) 

Sept. 1—A decree was published increasing the term of service for 
Army recruits from 18 months to 2 years, and for student recruits from 
9 months to a year. 

Sept. 2—The War Minister, addressing conscripts who had com- 
pleted a year of service, said he knew that a year’s continuous service 
was not an easy matter. However, “you must be conscious’’, he went 
on, “that this is necessary for the safety of your homes, villages, and 
towns, of those near and dear to you, and of the whole Fatherland. . . .” 

The press, referring to the strategic nature of the new frontiers of 
Rumania, asked against whom the Axis guarantees were intended, 
and suggested that the reply could only be Russia. 





